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FOREWORD 


The world today is experiencing a vital resurgence of the need for 
religion. The pendulum of human thoughts and feelings has once 
again swung to a realization of man’s dependence upon some All- 
Powerful Being, and men are groping to establish a relationship or 
unity with this Being. Men are thirsting for a spiritual life. 

They have a right to look to the Catholic Church for direction 
towards this life. A sound spiritual life presupposes a sound theology, 
at least on the part of him who directs another towards the spiritual 
life. Part of this theology must be a realistic evaluation of true human 
nature as the recipient of supernatural grace. Not every teaching on 
the spiritual life has always flowed from a genuine concept of human 
nature. 

For this reason, an historical study of the concepts of human nature 
and the effects of original sin upon that nature is a useful, although 
remote, step in the direction of a sound theology. It is useful because 
theological thought frequently can be understood only against the 
background of the authors, times, and influences upon that thought. 
Quoting Aristotle, St. Thomas has said on the first page of his De Ente 
et Essentia: “A small mistake in the beginning is a great one in the 
end, .. .”; hence, to misunderstand the early stages of a thought is to 
risk misunderstanding its fuller development. 

What is published here is only an abstract of a dissertation that 
can be found in full in the Mullen Library of the Catholic University 
of America. Only the second chapter is printed in full; the first, third, 
and fourth chapters are given only in outline. 

For many hours of patient direction and assiduous correction I am 
sincerely grateful to the Reverend Eugene M. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D., 
under whose guidance this dissertation was written. Also I am deeply 
grateful to the Reverend Alfred Rush, C.SS.R., M.A., S.T.D., and the 
Reverend Jobn Shinners, S.T.D., for their reading of the manuscript 
and their valuable suggestions and corrections. To the Reverend James 
Webb, B.A., and the Reverend James Cooney, B.A., S.T.L., I owe my 
gratitude for their enthusiastic encouragement during the writing of 
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this dissertation and for their valuable aid in its publication. To 
Father Rush again, to the generous cooperation of the Mullen Library 
of the Catholic University of America, to the Library of Congress, 
and to the Library of Holy Name College I am deeply indebted for 
procuring the sources necessary for this dissertation. 

Finally, I am most grateful to His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Camden, and to 
the generosity of the Diocese of Camden for this opportunity to pursue 
graduate studies at the Catholic University of America. 


INTRODUCTION 


An historical inquiry into the theological growth of any Catholic 
teaching is always intriguing, sometimes confusing, but never without 
some discovery. This present study of Scholastic teaching on the effects 
of original sin from St. Thomas Aquinas to William Ockham is no 
exception. 

The effects of original sin are our principal concern: what impact 
upon Adam’s posterity has this sin called original? If the essence of 
that sin is frequently considered, it is only to illustrate the way in 
which the effects flow from the essence, for an effect is better under- 
stood when its cause is known; or it is to treat intelligibly the frequent 
confusion between essence and effects. If sometimes Adam before the 
fall is studied, it is only to determine more accurately what was the 
effect of the fall by comparing man after the fall to what man would 
have been if there had been no fall. If peccatum ortginans is at times 
taken up, it is because some of our Scholastics felt that Adam’s personal 
sin influenced the effects of peccatum originatum in his posterity. This 
study does not attempt to deal with the justice or fittingness of these 
effects. Its purpose is only to determine them and their relationship to 
human nature. 


At first I limited the study of these two points to their treatment in 
the Scholastics because I felt myself better equipped to follow the 
historical train of thought in the Scholastics than in any other historical 
group. Moreover, Scholasticism, which has as its core the “doctrine of 
the continuity and independence of the natural with respect to the 
supernatural order of truth,’? seemed most likely to offer an intelli- 


*On the study of Adam before the fall St. Thomas, II Sent. d. 19, intro., Op. 
omnia 8.284, says: “Solent quaeri plura de primo hominis statu ante peccatum; 
scilicet qualis fuerit homo priusquam peccaret in corpore et in anima, mortalis, 
an immortalis; passibilis, an impassibilis; de termino inferioris vitae, et de 
transitu ad superiorem; de modo propagationis filiorum, et alia multa; quae non 
inutiliter sciuntur, licet aliquando curiositate quaerantur.” 


?'W. Turner, History of Philosophy (New York 1929) 420. 
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gible understanding of the relationship between human nature as such 
and its loss of the preternatural and the supernatural gifts. Then came 
the discovery, at least for myself, which, as has been said, is never 
lacking in such an endeavor as this. The Scholasticism of the late 
Middle Ages as it gradually gave way to the “Via Moderna” of Nomi- 
nalism had some light to throw on the treatment of original sin at 
Trent. Thomistic and Scotistic principles coupled with persistent 
Augustinianism and the new Nominalism all contributed to the doc- 
trine of original sin in Ockham, and Ockham’s teaching, at least indi- 
rectly, tended to the double justice theory of Seripando at the Council of 
Trent, and cried out for a clear statement by Trent that original sin is 
a real sin with real effects in each man.? The hint of such an influence 
stretching over two hundred years seems a sufficient justification for 
this historical study of a dependent continuity of thought. 


Yet, this hint of the late Scholastic influence upon Trent is only a 
hint; its scientific proof is beyond the scope of this study. The study 
begins with St. Thomas because so much has been done on the authors 
preceding him;* it ends with William Ockham because the sources 
necessary for further research are unavailable in the United States. 


Even the sources within the period from St. Thomas to William 
Ockham are limited. In any individual author many questions on this 
subject are left unanswered, for not every one of our authors wrote a 
complete tract on original sin and its effects. For this reason and also 
because this is a history of thought the present study is not an expla- 
nation and evaluation of each individual author. It aims at being an 
explanation of groups of authors who are united by their common 
definition of original sin and their common explanation of its nature; 
usually this indicates a common treatment of the effects of original sin. 
I have made the definition of original sin the basis of division into 
groups because it offers a more precise delineation between authors 
than the effects offer. This historical explanation of doctrine is evalu- 
ated only when evaluation is necessary for understanding and the 
deduction of probable conclusions. 

Moreover, the sources for this period are limited because many 
authors who should be treated here are not yet edited and their manu- 
scripts are unavailable in this country. For this reason the topic has 


® See the Appendix on the Council of Trent, p. 4* and -7*. 
“See throughout Chapter 1. 
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been limited to the teaching in the Scholastic tradition. The authors 
that appear to be important are available and have been studied. But 
who knows but that some unrecognized author might prove just as 
important if he were known? Such has certainly been the situation in 
the period preceding S. Thomas.° But we must begin somewhere, and 
it seems justifiable to draw conclusions from the pregnant and copious, 
but incomplete, sources that are available and that scholars have guar- 
anteed as authentic. 


It has been said that the purpose of this study is to determine the 
effects of original sin and their relationships to human nature. More 
precisely this purpose has grown out of the question: Why has con- 
cupiscence consistently been equated with original sin even after St. 
Thomas and the majority of available authors following him either 
made it subordinate in the essence of original sin or rejected it as part 
of the essence all together? The practical identification of original sin 
and concupiscence seemed to be at the root of Lutheranism, of the false 
mysticism of the centuries immediately following Ockham, and even 
of some notions about the ascetical life and mortification today. It was 
not long before I realized this question could not be answered com- 
pletely by a study of the Scholastics alone. 


The root of pessimistic spirituality seemed to be watered also by 
Meister Eckhart, for whom God alone is, and man is nothing; ® even 
more deeply the root seemed to be nurtured by an unrelenting Platon- 
ism that shot forth the Albigensian heresy in which matter is essen- 
tially evil; Averrhoistic Aristotelianism which denied man any true 
individuality after death no doubt also was fertile ground for pessim- 
ism. St. Augustine’s influence on the Scholastics does not of itself 
account for this pessimism, but the frequent misinterpretation of 


* See loc. cit. 

° This notion is found throughout the writings of Eckhart, as for example in 
his Opus Tripartitum Prologi (ed. H. Bascour, O.S.B., Lipsiae 1935; Auspiciis 
instituti Sanctae Sabinae in Urbe, fasc. 2) 18: “Esse est Deus per essentiam. 
Ab ipso ergo et solo ipso accipiunt esse omnia. Igitur creavit Deus caelum et 
terram. . . . Rursus, extra Deum, utpote extra esse, nihil est. Igitur vel non 
creavit, vel creavit in se ipso principio omnia.”; E. Gilson, History of Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages (New York 1955) 441-2, notes that Eckhart 
seems to have been influenced by Plotinus: man is always being created; it 
never has being proper to itself. Gilson points out the parallel this notion has 
with Luther’s concept of justification: man is always being justified; he is never 
just. 
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Augustinianism is of major importance in accounting for it.’ For this 
reason Augustinianism in quotation marks (“Augustinianism’”) appears 
frequently throughout this work to signify the false interpretation of 
St. Augustine’s doctrine. 

Obviously, to answer my question fully required more than a few 
hundred pages. But time would allow me no more and I have limited 
myself to a partial answer to the question: the part the later Scholastics 
played in the answer. 

Throughout the dissertation the Latin orthography in use today is 
adhered to and the punctuation in the English translations follows the 
common punctuation rules of today. If there is any doubt about the 
edition of a work used, the edition and its page number are noted; 
otherwise it should be assumed the edition noted in the bibliography 
was used. 


7 See H. Rondet, Gratia Christi (Paris 1948) 136 and 148, who supports this 
»pinion. For a good account of St. Augustine’s genuine teaching see J. B. Kors, 
).P., La Justice Primitive et le Péché Originel d’apres §. Thomas (Paris 1930; 
3ibliotheque Thomiste, vol. 2) 3-22. 
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To determine the effects of original sin upon human nature a knowl- 
edge of that nature as such is indispensable. To know whether man 
has been corrupted in his constitutive principles, whether man has been 
mutilated in his faculties or deprived of his free will, whether man has 
ceased to be man because of original sin it is necessary to know the 
nature of his constitutive principles, of his faculties, of his will. To 
determine whether fallen man is worse in his nature than man as he 
would have been in the state of pure nature, both the historical state of 
fallen nature and the hypothetical state of pure nature must be known.® 


The fallen nature spoken of in this dissertation is the historical state 
in which Adam found himself after his first, sin. In that state man 
remained elevated to the supernatural order but he was deprived of 
grace and the gift of integrity. It is a state distinct from the other 
historical or real states of man: from the state of elevated and integral 
nature, the state of innocence, in which grace and the gift of integrity 
were possessed; from the state of fallen and redeemed nature in which 
fallen man possesses grace but not the gift of integrity; from the state 
of the “/wmen gloriae” in which man has attained his supernatural end. 


The hypothetical state of pure nature, on the other hand, is not 
historical; man never actually was nor ever will be in this state. It is 
only possible. It is distinct from the possible state of integrity, in 
which the gift of integrity but not sanctifying grace would have been 
had, and from the possible state of elevated nature, in which grace but 
not integrity would have adorned man who had not sinned.1° 


*See P. Mesnard, “L’Humanisme chrétien,” La Vie Intellectuelle 64 (1939) 
23. 

*See loc. cit. and C. Davis, “The Fall of Man and Human Progress,’ The 
Clergy Review 43 (1958) 345. 

*° For more detailed treatment of all of these states see A. Tanquerey, Synop- 
sts Theologiae Dogmaticae 2 (New York 1933) 531-2, #851; J. M. Malmau, 
S.J., and J. F. Sagiiés, S.J., Sacre Theologiae Summa 2 (Madrid 1952) 742-5, 
# 688-93; J. M. Hervé, Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae 2 (Paris 1953) 340- 
341, #400-401; V. Zubizarreta, Theologia dogmatico-scholastica ad mentem S. 
Thomae Aquinatis 2 (Bilboa 1948) 494, #747. 
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The possible state of pure nature may be defined as the state in which 
man possesses all that pertains to his definition as a rational animal, all 
that is necessary for the exercise of his faculties, all that is required to 
live according to reason and to attain a proportionate end.1! It is most 
clearly understood in terms of its four causes. The material and formal 
causes are the body and soul respectively with appetites, needs, and 
products of each. Its final cause is God, the Supreme Good, as the 
Author of nature: God as One. Its efficient cause is God as Creator. 
From this cause flows a natural knowledge of God and.a knowledge of 
His law, the natural law that is rooted in human nature’s contingency. 
From the numerous declarations of the Magisterium on the gratuity of 
original justice it has been agreed that “That the state of pure nature 
is possible” is a certain proposition.” 

Is fallen man in a state worse than the state of pure nature would 
have been? He is said to be “expoliatus gratuitis et vulneratus in 
naturalibus.’ From the Council of Trent it is de fide catholica that 
fallen man has been deprived of sanctifying grace and has lost the gift 
of immortality; from the same Council it is certum that besides immor- 
tality the other preternatural gifts have also been lost by original sin.1? 
Fallen man is truly “expoliatus gratuitis.” 

Yet, that the principles of nature remain unharmed is doctrina 
catholica* It is ex fide that fallen man can know God from His 
creation,!® and that the will of fallen man retains its freedom; 1° it is 
certum that fallen man can do some good works.1* 


™ See C. Boyer, S.J., “Nature pure et surnaturel,” Gregorianum 28 (1947) 
38 

™% See ES, 2103; more recently this proposition has been supported by Pius 
XII, Humani Generis, A. A. S. 42 (1950) 570: “Alii veram ‘gratuitatem’ 
ordinis supernaturalis corrumpunt, cum autument, Deum entia intellectu prae- 
dita condere non posse, quin eadem ad beatificam visonem ordinet et vocet. ... 

Haec et alia id genus iam serpere constat inter nonnullos filios Nostros, quos 
incautum animarum studium vel falsi nominis scientia decipiunt, quibusque 
Maerenti animo et notissimas veritates repetere cogimur et manifestos errores 
errorisque pericula non sine anxitudine indicare.” 


8 See Appendix on Trent, p. 4*; also Hervé, op. cit. 2.376, #445; and Tan- 
querey, op. cit. 2.584, #906-7. 


™ See Hervé, loc. cit., # 446. 

*® See ES 1785 and 2145; also Herve, Joc. cit. 

© See Appendix on Trent, p. 2* and 3*; ES 793. 
7 See Hervé, op. cit. 2.376-7, # 446. 
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But it is also certwm that fallen man is vulneratus im naturalibus.® 
All theologians agree that nature is worsened if it is compared with 
the state of original justice: “totumgue Adam per illam praevaricationis 
offensam secundum corpus et animam in deterius commutatum fuisse.”'® 
The nature of original justice was endowed with the gift of integrity, 
which was a gift precisely to the nature. Certainly, then, in this sense 
nature after the fall is worse than nature before the fall. In this sense 
alone can the Magisterium be taken. When it says nature is worsened 
by original sin it speaks historically, not philosophically.” 


That nature was weakened by original sin is a fact admitted by all; 
the manner of this weakening is controverted. Some theologians say 
that the weakening was accomplished only by the loss of original jus- 
tice; others say that it came about not only by this loss but also by a 
real injury inflicted upon the natural powers. The latter group are 
divided into those who teach that the faculties of human nature were 
injured intrinsically, and those who teach these faculties suffered harm 
only extrinsically.?? 


It is evident that any determination of the way in which nature was 
“wounded” depends on knowing whether in the state of pure nature 
man’s body would have been passible and mortal, whether his will 
would have lacked the rectitude necessary to do good consistently, 
whether his concupiscence would have sought its object beyond right 
reason, whether his irascible appetite would have rebelled against 
reason, whether his intellect would have suffered ignorance, and 
whether he would have been habitually ordered to God as the Author 
of nature. Once we know the answer to these questions we can decide 
whether man in fallen nature is worsened in his constitutive principles 
as well as deprived of the supernatural and the preternatural gifts. 
Moreover, we can decide whether that worsening, if any, is due to the 
intrinsic lessening of the power of the natural faculties themselves or 
to the extrinsic impediments brought on by original sin. 


*° See tbid. 2.377, # 447; ES 174; Appendix on Trent, p. 3*, note 18. 
** ES 788 and 174; see Appendix on Trent Joc. cit. 
** See Appendix on Trent, p. 7*; also Tanquerey, op. cit. 2.576, #910. 


™ See Appendix on Trent, p. 7* and 8* for representatives of each of these 
opinions; for detailed explanations of the various opinions see Tanquerey, tbid. 
2.575-8, #909-12; Zubizarreta, op. cit. 2.546-8, #817. 
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As an historical study this dissertation is not an attempt to arrive at 
a definitive solution to this problem. It only attempts to explain the 
thought on this subject from the time of St. Thomas to that of William 
Ockham and illustrate, at least in a probable way, some dependence 
of the authors of this period upon each other. Because of this depend- 
ence particular teachings may be repeated in different groups of 
authors. This repetition is unavoidable, but I have tried to limit it as 
much as possible by frequently noting a similarity of thought and 
referring the reader to the fuller explanation of the teaching, which 
usually occurs in that group where the teaching was best expressed. 

The first chapter is a brief survey of the thought on the subject up 
till the time of St. Thomas Aquinas. The second chapter deals with 
the teaching of St. Thomas himself; the third takes up his “followers,” 
and the fourth considers those opposed to him. The same procedure has 
been used in the chapter on St. Thomas and in each of the groups that 
are treated after him. First a general notion of original justice, original 
sin, and the effect of original sin upon nature itself is studied. Then, 
the specific effects of original sin are taken up: the loss of the super- 
natural gifts and of the preternatural gifts. Under the loss of the super- 
natural gifts the loss of the virtues, of grace, and of the beatific vision 
are considered; the effects of Baptism, insofar as they throw light on 
our subject, are also noted. Under the loss of the preternatural gifts 
mortality and passibility are first examined; then, “salitia,” ignorance, 
and concupiscence and infirmity are studied. 

I only hope that this study may be a contribution to a subject about 
which it has been said “Probably the most enlightening phase of future 
discussion will revolve around the concept of nature, its historical 
development in relation to the evolution of dogma, and particularly, the 
divergent viewpoints of many patristic writers and of the scholastics.” 73 


PJ. Donnelly, S.J., “Discussions on the Supernatural Order,” Theological 
Studies 9 (1948) 247. 
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BFS: Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica 
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C. Gent.; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles 

DTC: Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 
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FP: Florilegium Patristicum 


Martin: R. M. Martin, O.P.: La Controverse sur le Péché Originel au Debut du 
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Ox: John Duns Scotus, Opus Oxontense 
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Rep.: John Duns Scotus, Reportata Partstensta 
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ST: St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica 
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CHAPTER I 


THOUGHT BEFORE ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


I. The School of St. Anselm of Canterbury: original sin consists in 
the privation of an owed justice. 


II. The School of Anselm of Laon and William of Champeaux: origi- 
nal sin consists in concupiscence or disobedience. 


III. The School of Abelard and Gilbert of Porree: original sin consists 
in the “debitum poenae aeternae”. 
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Simon of Tournai 

1. an anonymous Summa Theologica 

2. Alain of Lille 

3. Master Martin 

4. another anonymous Summa Theologica 


. Radulfus of Ardent and Nicholas of Amiens 


Omnebene, Bishop of Verona 


. the anonymous Commentarium Cantabrigiensis in Eptstolas 
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Pauli 


IV. The “Augustinian” School: original sin consists in concupiscence. 
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John Scotus Erigena 


, ot, Bernard 
. Honorius of Autun and Hugh of Amiens 


Robert Pullus 


. Hugh of St. Victor 


. an anonymous Summa Sententiarum 

. the anonymous Ysagoge in Theologiam 

. an anonymous Quaestiones in Epistolas Pauli 
. Richard of St. Victor 

. Roland Bandinelli 
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Thought before St. Thomas 


F, Peter Lombard 
1. Master Bandinus 
2. Robert of Melun 
a. Gandulphus of Bologna 
b. Odon of Ourscamp 
c. an anonymous Commentarium in Epistolas Pauls 
3. an anonymous Sententiae Udontis 
4. Peter of Poitier 
G. Prevostin of Cremona 
H. Peter Comestor 
I. Peter of Capua 
J. Stephen Langton 
1. William of Auxerre 
2. Hugh of St. Cher 
a. an anonymous Summa “Filia Magistrt” 
b. Roland of Cremona 
K. William of Auvergne and Robert Grosseteste 
L. the Albigensians and Cathari 


. The Augustinian—Anselmian School: original sin consists in the 
lack of original justice and in concupiscence. 
A. John of St. Giles 
B. an anonymous Quaestio 
C. John of Rochelle and another anonymous Quaestio 
D. Alexander of Hales 
1. Guerric of Saint—Quentin 
2. Odon Rigaud 
. Robert Kilwardby 
St. Albert the Great 
St. Bonaventure 
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CHAPTER 2 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


I. “Expoliati Gratuitis et Vulnerati in Naturalibus” 
A. The fact of the fall 
B. Nature and the Supernatural—two ends of man 
C. Gratuity and effects of original justice 
D. Original Justice as a gift to the nature, not the person 
E. Loss of original justice leaves nature to itself 
1. the three “bonum naturae” 
2. St. Thomas’ notion of “pure nature” 
3. two notions: nature left to itself—nature harmed 
4. effects of original sin are natural in themselves 
F. Effects of original sin as: 
1. punishments 
2. guilt 
II. Loss of Supernatural Gifts 
A. Loss of the virtues 
B. Loss of grace; its need after the fall 
C. Loss of the beatific vision 
1. as an effect of original sin 
2. as a punishment 
3. as related to the other effects of original sin—its unique 
character 
D. Effects of Baptism 
1. beatific vision restored 
2. other effects of original sin remain but in a diminished way 
III. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Body 
A. Equality and unicity of original sin 
B. Mortality and Passibility 
1. Mortality 
a. a gratuitous gift is immortality 
cause of immortality was in soul 
. tree of life contributed to immortality 
. mortality is natural in one way, unnatural in another 
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e. an effect of original sin 
f. a punishment 
g. growth in innocence 
2. Passibility 
nature of impassibility 
need of food in innocence 
inequality of men in innocence 
in innocence some men ruled others 
yet, all innocent men ruled all brute animals 
nature of animals unchanged by original sin 
IV. Loss of Peete Gifts of the Soul 
A. “Malitia” and ignorance 
1. “Malitia” 
a. original sin is primarily in the will 
b. “inclination to evil” 
1) distinct from natural peccability 
2) due to lack of any proportionate end 
c. helplessness of fallen nature 
d. as a punishment 
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e. condition of innocence 
1) no necessity to sin 
2) need of grace 
3) possibility of venial sin 
f. merit before and after fall 
2. Ignorance 
a. controversy on place of ignorance 
b. definition as an effect of original sin 
c. knowledge of Adam 
d. knowledge of innocent child 
1) necessity of gradual learning 
2) knowledge of 
a) God 
b) angels 
e. no deception or error in innocence 
B. Concupiscence and Infirmity 
1. passions before and after sin 
2. “concupiscence” includes irascible passions 
3. voluntary character of concupiscence 
4. meaning of concupiscence of original sin 
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quasi-matter 

more logically an effect rather than part of essence 
nothing positive 

habitual concupiscence 

. effect of original sin upon the generative act 

a. generation as a cause of original sin 

b. all would have generated in innocence 

c. characteristics of coitus. 
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CHAPTER 2 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


The two most outstanding characteristics of St. Thomas’ doctrine on 
the effects of original sin are its debt to its predecessors and his appli- 
cation of the notion of “Aristotelian nature” into the discussion. St. 
Thomas’ contribution lies in making explicit what was implicit, clarify- 
ing what was obscure, and correcting what was misunderstood. In the 
confusing and massive maze of ill-defined material inherited by St. 
Thomas lay the elements of a reasonable and satisfying doctrine on 
the effects of original sin; but to organize these elements only genius 
and synthesis of the first order would suffice. At the same time the 
originality of St. Thomas was called for: most important was his intro- 
duction of “nature” in its Aristotelian sense into the rational under- 
standing of this doctrine. But also his precise delineation of the 
natural and the supernatural, his lucid deductions that explored the 
very essence of integrity, and his analysis and placement of concupi- 
scence in its proper role in the total framework cannot be relegated to 
the level of mere explanation or of making explicit what was implicit. 

First some general notions of the natural and the supernatural, of 
original justice, and of original sin’s effect upon nature in general will 
be taken up. The supernatural gifts lost by original sin will then be 
considered; finally the loss of the preternatural gifts of body and soul 
will be studied. 

While there is some evidence pointing to a change of St. Thomas’ 
doctrine on the essence of original justice and, hence, on the essence 
of original sin, there is no such evidence of any change in his doctrine 
on the effects of original sin.1 Nevertheless the individual points of 
this treatment will always be considered with a view to the chronology 
of the source material. These sources are principally: five: 1) the 
Scriptum super Libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi, com- 


* See below p. 22, footnote 60, on controversy whether original justice included 
sanctifying grace or not. 
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monly dated between 125-4 and 1256; 2) the De Veritate, dated be- 
tween 1256 and 1259; 3) the Summa Contra Gentiles, dated between 
1259 and 1268; 4) the De Malo, dated between 1263 and 1268; and 
5) the Summa Theologica; the Prima is dated, at the earliest, 1265, 
but more likely it was written about 1267-1268; the Prima Secundae is 
dated about 1269-1270; the Secunda Secundae is dated about 1271- 
1272; The Tertia was probably written about 1272-1273. 


1. “Expoliats Gratuitis et Vulnerati in Naturalibus”? 


Original sin is an historical fact with factual consequences. Adam, 
instigated by the words of the devil, by an undue desire for his own 
excellence and knowledge and by the wish to please his wife, broke 
the divine command and ate of the forbidden fruit. This sin in Adam’s 
descendants is the lack of original justice. The effects of this trans- 
gression were catastrophic and universal. They were catastrophic be- 
cause they radically changed man’s way of life; they were universal 
because they extended to all mankind until the end of the world and 
because they affected man in his totality: in his natural as well as in 
his supernatural assets. 

For St. Augustine the notion of “natural” was whatever man was 


reremennnes mad Rae earn gare aimsestn 


born with; for St. Thomas “natural” meant whatever flowed from” or 
was due to the specific principles that constituted the species or the 
‘individual; these principles for men and animals were two: the formal 
principle that constituted the species, and the material principle that 
constituted the individual. Hence, St. Augustine could speak of man’s 
' nature being corrupt because, for example, the corruption of undue 
| concupiscence was part of the equipment with which fallen man was 
born; but St. Thomas could say that this undue concupiscence was 
not natural because it it was contrary to one of the specific principles 
constituting the nature of man: rationality. St. Thomas evaluated this 
concept of nature, which he called “natura particularis” as the restric- 
tive concept of nature. There was another concept, which he called 
“natura universalis” that measured “naturalness” not from the separate 
specific principles of the individual, but from the specific principles of 


? See F. Copleston, S.J., A History of Philosophy 2 (Westminster, Md. 1950) 
304-5. 

* Venerable Bede is said the first to compose this terse description of the 
effects of original sin: Glossa Ord. in Luke 10, ML 92.468, contains the notion. 

* See Compendium Theologiae 196, Op. omnia 27.77. (Dated around 1268) 
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the total being. So, for example, mortality would be natural according 
to universal nature, which considered the material and formal elements 
of the individual simultaneously, while it would be unnatural according 
to particular nature, which would view the natural immortality of the 
soul, the formal element, as opposed to death while ignoring the 
corruptive characteristics of the body, the material element.® In gen- 
eral we can be certain that St. Thomas speaks of universal nature 
when he simply refers to nature and the natural: as, for example, when 
he states that original sin neither took from or added anything to 
nature but left nature to itself.6 To avoid any contradiction in St. 
Thomas’ thought, on the other hand, he must certainly refer to par- 
ticular nature when he ascribes an unnatural character to some of the 
effects of original sin.’ Throughout this treatment of St. Thomas 
“nature” will be used to signify “universal nature” unless otherwise 
noted. 
inc St. Thomas makes a sharp distinction between thet natural > 

and the-Supernaturad he permits the term “supernatural” to embrace 


both what aa now define as the strictly supernatural, that which 
exceeds any created nature, and the preternatural, that which exceeds 
some created nature. However, his terminology shows a recognition of 
such a distinction, so that while he speaks of the essential vision of 
God as something connatural to God alone,® he refers to the gift of 
integrity as something superadded to nature by grace,” or as something 
conferred on human nature,!° or as simply a “benefictum’ )* or a “gra- 
tuitum’.1* Hence, despite the lack of terminology the distinctive 
notions of the natural, preternatural, and supernatural are employed 
by St. Thomas. 

A clear distinction between the natural and the supernatural can be 
seen in the explanation of the two ends of man. The philosophers 
speak of some contemplation of divinity that constitutes the ultimate 


*See ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 6, c. Op. Omnia 2.535. 

° See II Sent., d. 32, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2, Op. Omnia 8.438; II Sent. d. 32, q. 2, 
a. 2, c. 8.433; I Sent., d. 31, q. 1, a: 1, c. 8.421; ST 1-2, q. 17, a. 9, ad 3, Op. | 
omnta 2.175. 

“See ST 1-2 ,q. 85, a. 6, c. Op. omnia 2.535. 

® See De Veritate 27.2, c. Op. omnia 15.290. 

* See C. Gen. 4.52, Op. omnia 12.556. 

% See loc. cit. 

™ See loc. cit., Op. omnia 12.555. 

™ See De Malo 5.4, ad 1, Op. omnia 13.444. 
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happiness of man; such an end is proportionate to man’s nature: he 
has a natural appetite for it and can attain it by his unaided natural 
powers. God however, has given man an end that exceeds his natural 
powers as well as the natural powers of every created nature; this 
end is the seeing of God in His essence, an end that is connatural to 
God alone. To attain this end man must be given grace, whereby he 
may act for this end, desire this end, and be elevated to a dignity 
befitting this end.1° 


In the state of innocence, before Adam sinned, man possessed this 
grace as well as the gift of integrity.1* Man had the face to face 
vision of God as his end, the means to attain that end, and the added 
help of perfect balance among all of his faculties. The loss of these 
gifts was the effect of original sin.?° 


St. Thomas describes the state of original justice in terms of three 
subjections: reason was perfectly subjected to God, the lower appetites 
were perfectly subjected to reason, and the body was perfectly sub- 
jected to the soul. These three subjections, like grace itself, were in 
no way due to nature: the specific principles of human nature do not 
demand or even request integrity. Integrity was a gift, something 
added above and beyond the principles of the species; it was gratui- 
tous.'® In this way the gift of integrity could hardly be called natural, 
yet St. Thomas does just that: “A good of nature that pertains to the 
species of nature is not taken away by sin, but a good of nature that 


8 See De Veritate 27.2, c. Op. omnia 15.290; De Veritate 14.2, c. Op. omnia 
15.14-15; De Vértutibus 1.10, Op. omnia 14.210 (dated 1272-1274). Since 
God has raised us to a supernatural level, this natural end is only hypothetical; 
we have only one possible end in the present dispensation: the ‘supernatural end 
of seeing God face to face. 


** Although the controversy over sanctifying grace as a formal or efficient ele- 
ment of original justice has no real bearing on our topic it will be briefly dis- 
cussed on p. 22 footnote 60. Whether grace is the formal or efficient cause or 
original justice both are lost as an effect of original sin. For convenience through 
this dissertation “original justice’ will be used to signify sanctifying grace and 
integrity. Another controversy with which we need not be concerned is whether 
or not man was created im naturalibus. It is important for us only to know that 
sometime before sin Adam had grace and preternatural gifts, and this we know 
from revelation and from the magisterium (See the Appendix on Trent). 


8 See the Appendix on Trent. 


% See C. Gent. 4.52, Op. omnia 12.555-6; De Malo 4.8, c. Op omnia 13.433; 
De Malo 5.4, ad 1, Op. omnia 13.444. 
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was added by grace was able to be removed by the sin of our first 
parents... .”1* In this passage St. Thomas is not thereby making a 
gratuity equivalent to a debt; he merely uses “bonwm naturae” in an 
Augustinian sense of that which comes with birth: “But that gift 
[integrity] was somewhat natural: not as caused by the principles of 
nature, but because it was given to man at the same time his nature 
was propagated.” 18 In this manner might St. Thomas speak of a 
gratuitous gift as a natural good lost by original sin. 

The particular recipient of integrity also gives justification for it 
to be called a natural good. It was conferred not on the person but 
upon the nature, a fact that is of paramount importance in explaining 
the blight felt by all men because of the sin of one man.’® The dis- 
order in nature accomplished by the loss of original justice is the 
essence of original sin.2° More accurately, it is not nature itself in its 
specific principles that is disordered by original sin, but rather these 
principles of nature are left to themselves, each to seek its own good, 
when integrity and grace are lost. Hence, through original sin nature 
loses that preternatural unity that does not flow from its principles, but 
nevertheless truly perfects the total nature; its principles remain un- 
touched. The historical fact that nature was never meant to be aban- 
doned to that natural disunity, a disunity that arises when each faculty 
seeks its own object heedless of the effect of its action upon the total 
nature, justifies such terminology as “vulneratus in naturalibus.” 

There is no other spirit than this more persistent and all- pervading 
jn St. Thomas’ treatment of the effects of original sin upon nature; 
this one principle, that once the supernatural and preternatural gifts are 
gone nature is left unharmed but alone, is so diffused throughout St. 
Thomas’ discussions that only contradiction is found if it is neglected. 
Any statement of his that appears to contradict it will ultimately be 


“C. Gent. 4.52, Op. omnia 12.556. “Per peccatum enim non tollitur bonum 
naturae quod ad speciem naturae pertinet: sed bonum naturae quod per gratiam 
superadditum fuit, potuit per peccatum primi parentis auferri . . .” [italics 
supplied} 

* loc. cit. “Quod quidem donum quodammodo fuit naturale: non quasi ex 
principiis naturae causatum, sed quia sic fuit homini datum ut simul cum natura 
propagaretur.” 

* See Quaes. Quodlibet 12.32, Op. omnia 15.610 (dated 1271); De Malo 
4.4, ad 1, Op. omnia 13.424. 

” See II Sent. d. 32, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2, Op. omnia 8.438; De Malo 4.2, ad 10 
(1st series), Op. omnia 13.420. 
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found to be misunderstood because of the terminology. The most 
confusing term met in any study of St. Thomas on this problem is 
“nature.” He understands “nature” strictly speaking as explained above, 
but often he will broaden the term and leave us confused. 

Original sin leaves nature to itself. It takes nothing away from the 
principles of nature themselves, but totally destroys all that was given 
above and beyond what those principles demand; nature, because it 
was ordered to and found fulfillment in these superabundant gifts, 
suffers indirectly: it is left to itself.21 Mortality, passability, concupi- 
scence, all are the legitimate properties of the principles of nature; if 
God had created man with no gifts save those that his nature 
demanded, he would have to suffer, die, and feel the unreasonable surge 
of concupiscence.?* That sin should alter man’s purely natural good- 
ness would not be in conformity with divine providence, especially if 
that abandoned nature could recoup its loss or even attain something 
better.2? Yet original sin has done more evil than any other; 24 it has 
corrupted nature as much as nature could be corrupted.”° 

This great evil, this ultimate corruption of nature is only accidental. 
Nature substantially remains intact; only an accidental good that 
belongs to nature, has been lessened; not even it has been totally taken 
away."® This accidental good that is diminished by original sin is the 
natural inclination to virtue: in the destitution of this natural incli- 
nation consists the “vulnus naturae.”?" Because four faculties of the 
soul can be the subject of virtue, reason with its prudence, the will 
with its justice, the irascible appetite with its fortitude, and the con- 
_cupiscible appetite with its temperance, this “vulnus naturae” has four 
facets: ignorance in the reason, weakness for evil {malitia} inthe will, 
infirmity in the irascible appetite, and unreasonable concupiscence in 
the concupiscible appetite.**. Yet the nature remains radically good, 


See II Sent. d. 31, q.:1, a. 1; c, Op. omnia 8.421; ST. 1-2, q. 17, a. 9, ad 3, 
Op. omnia 2.175. 

2 See II Sent. d. 32, q. 1 a. 2, c. Op. omnia 8.433; this conclusion is also 
reached by J. B. Kors, O.P., La Justice Primitive et le Péché Nees a’apres 
S. Thomas (Paris 1930) 88. 

*8 See II Sent. d. 32, q. 2, a. 2, c. Op. omnia 8.437. 

** See II Sent. d. 33, intro., Op. omnia 8.441. 

8 See II Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1, Op. omnia 8.445. 

7° See ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 2.533. 

*7 See ibid. a. 3, c, Op. omnia 2.532. 

8 See loc. cit. 
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just as a transluncent veil remains radically translucent even in the 
darkest night.”° 

Some misunderstanding might easily arise about the cause of this 
diminution of a natural inclination, for as St. Thomas treats it in the 
Prima Secundae of his Summa he does not always clearly distinguish 
between the effects of original sin and the effects of actual sin. A key 
principle to be a measure of interpretation in this treatment of St. 
Thomas is that the effect of one sin may be the cause of another sin 
that will deepen the effect of the first sin.3° Hence, actual sin may 
aggravate the basic effects of original sin, but it cannot initially cause 
them; it can cause the loss of grace, but not the loss of that bond that 
held all natural faculties in balance.21 This, of course, abstracts from 
“peccatum originans,” the actual sin of Adam. 

St. Thomas clearly teaches that the diminution of the natural incli- 
nation to virtue is an effect of original sin. He speaks of three goods 
of nature that may or may not be lessened or destroyed by sin. The 
first of these is the very principles of nature, the second is the natural 
inclination to nature, and the third is the gift of original justice. Only 
original sin could be considered as a cause for the loss of this third 
good, and consequently, only original sin could be the cause of the 
lessening of the second good, for this division is obviously meant to 
exhaust the effects that some single cause can bring about. If only 
original sin can be the cause of the lessening of the third good, only 
original sin can be the cause of the lessening of the second good; if 
this is not so, then St. Thomas has used his terms equivocally and has 
failed to provide a single basis for his division. 

The loss of man’s natural inclination to virtue is not the result of a 
positive hindrance positively disrupting the natural balance; it is 
accomplished by the removal of a restraining element: it is caused 
“removendo prohtibens.” By original sin the three-fold subjection of 
reason to God, inferior appetites to superior appetites, and body to soul 
was lost. Each faculty sought its own good, rather than the good of 


- ® See ibid. a. 2, c, Op. omnia 2.531. 
*° See tbid. a. 5, ad 1, Op. omnia 2.532. 
** See tbid. a. 5, ad 5, Op. omnia 2.534. 


* See ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 1, c. Op. omnia 2.529-30; P. M. Schaff, “Saint Thomas 
et les rapports de la nature pure avec la nature dechue,’ RSPT 7 (1913) 75-6 
states an opinion contrary to this; see also E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval 
Philosophy (London 1950) 124-5, who seems to support our opinion. 
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the whole, which was God through virtue. Together, reason, the sense 
appetite, and the body naturally inclined to God, the ultimate end of 
their totality; separated each sought their own proper good, for without 
organization any mass of elements will seek solely their own individual 
ends: 33“... order always is by reference to some principle.” 34 Appe- 
tite can be controlled only by a force exterior to it. 


To determine how nature remained radically untouched by the with- 
drawal of the organizing principle of integrity, nature in its simple 
purity must be known.?? We must rely on authority in those matters 
that are above nature, but where authority is lacking we must study 
the condition of nature itself.3® This principle of St. Thomas as applied 
to our problem, and he introduces at least two articles in the Summa 
on our problem with this principle, means that in the absence of 
authoritative decrees on the effect of original sin on pure nature, pure 
nature itself must be analyzed to answer our problem. However, St. 
Thomas could not have proceeded in this fashion unless he conceived 
of such a possible state as that of pure nature, and not all theologians 
think he had such a concept. H. Rondet, S.J., for example, believes 
that such a concept did not even appear on the theological scene until 
the sixteenth century, and then only partially at first for it was still 
supposed that the beatific vision was man’s end. Only with Baianism, 
later in the same century, was the possibility of a natural end spoken 
of. Even then, however, theologians continued to think that if God 
had fulfilled this natural desire, He would have given men the means 
to attain the beatific vision. And so, according to Rondet, the contro- 
versy continued.3’ On the other hand, theologians such as Charles 
Boyer, S.J., and P. de Blic argue that Rondet’s position has never been 


8 See ibid. a. 5, c. Op omnia 2.533. 


*ST 1, q. 42, 3, c. Op. omnia 1,281: “. . . ordo semper dicitur per com- 
parationem ad aliquod principium.” 


* See ST 1, q. 101, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.617; ST 1, q. 99, a. 1, c. Op. omnta 
1.613. 


* ST 1, q. 101, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.617. “. . . de his quae sunt supra natur- 
am, soli auctoritati creditur: unde ubi auctoritas deficit, sequi debemus naturae 
conditionem.” 


*7 See H. Rondet, S.J., Gratia Christi (Paris 1948) 302-3 & 310, who uses 
Suarez to support his position. 
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solidly established, but rather a true concept of pure nature can be 
found as early as the Fathers.?® 


With all due respect to Father Rondet, it seems hard to deny that St. 
Thomas had a conception of pure nature when he says so much that 
would be unintelligible unless he did have such a concept. In a reply 
to the objection that the loss of the beatific vision cannot be a punish- 
ment for sin, because even if a man were to die with no sin but with- 
out grace he would not have the beatific vision, St. Thomas answers: 


The lack of the divine vision may befit someone in two ways. 
In one way because he does not have in himself the means by 
which he is able to arrive at the divine vision, and thus the 
lack of the divine vision would be befitting him who is in 
the natural state alone, even without sin, for in this case the 
lack of the divine vision is not a punishment, but a defect 
that follows all created nature for no creature by his natural 
powers alone can arrive at the divine vision.®® 


An identical idea may be found throughout St. Thomas’ works, both 
early and late. Rondet has said that theology did not arrive at a true 
notion of pure nature till the late sixteenth century because the ulti- 
mate end of man as the beatific vision doggedly persisted. In his 
Summa St. Thomas states that because the beatific vision is the prin- 
ciple of the supernatural order, if that is lost the order is lost.*° This 


*° See C. Boyer, S.J., “Nature pure et surnaturel,” Gregorianum 28 (1947) 
388; also P. J. Donnelly, S.J., “Discussions on the Supernatural Order,” Theo- 
logical Studies 9 (1948) 219, who quotes the thought of P. de Blic. Boyer 
gives quotes from Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, and St. Augustine to sub- 
stantiate his opinion. 


*° De Malo 4.1, ad 14, Op. omnia 13.415. “. . . carentia divinae visionis 
dupliciter competit alicui. Uno modo sic quod non habeat in se unde possit ad 
divinam visionem pervenire, et sic carentia divinae visionis competeret ei qui in 
solis naturalibus esset etiam absque peccato: sic enim carentia divinae visionis 
non est poena, sed defectus consequens omnem naturam creatam: quia nulla 
creatura ex suis naturalibus potest pervenire ad visionem divinam.” See also 
II Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 8.449-50; & De Malo 5.1, ad 15, Op. 
omnia 13.439. 


* See ST 1-2, q. 87, a. 3 Op. omnia 2.540; the principle of the supernatural 
order is the ultimate end: the beatific vision through charity. 
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would be the last thing, then, he would keep if he were to speak about 
a purely natural order. It cannot be denied that he speaks of such an 
order in the passage above *! at least, and if this is so, he certainly 
does not conceive of this order of pure nature with the beatific vision, 
the principle of the supernatural order, as its ultimate end. 

H. Rondet, however, has made an observation that is worth noting, 
for it is the answer to the perplexing use of “bonum naturae”’ by St. 
Thomas. Rondet speaks of a spurious concept of pure nature that 
plagued the development of the genuine concept; this spurious concept 
amalgamated the natural and supernatural order into a single, curious, 
abstract notion: the conception of the very principles of nature which 
for an ultimate end of their totality sought the beatific vision. This 
concept when viewed as one term of a relationship becomes intelligible. 
The relationship is between the purely hypothetical, but neverthelss 
genuine, state of pure nature and that spurious state mentioned above. 
The purpose of this comparative relation is to determine whether our 
essential nature as we now possess it in any way differs from essential 
nature as it would have existed in the state of pure nature. Only such 
a comparison can answer this problem. However, once such a relation- 
ship is constructed, terminology begins to take on strange modifications 
and “bonum naturae” is one term that cannot be taken at its face 
value. Its meaning becomes extended from the limited notion of any 
good belonging to the principles of nature to the broader notion of any 
good that completes or fully actuates a good belonging to the principles 
of nature. | 

Against this background St. Thomas can speak of original sin as 
leaving nature unharmed but alone and to itself, and in the next sen- 
tence speak of a “guoddam bonum naturae” being diminished by origi- 
nal sin. It is a natural good of man to have as his end infinite happi- 
ness, but in the supernatural order this appetite natural to man is 
completed and satisfied in the beatific vision: grossly speaking it 
becomes a natural end elongated. Consequently, when the natural 
principles of man lose their aptness to receive grace, which is neces- 
sary for this supernatural end, the loss is attributed to nature itself 
which formed the basis for the supernatural end. Original sin lost 
the beatific vision; hence, as less apt for grace and more removed from 
the only end permitted man be divine providence, man is said to be 


* See note 39 above. 
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wounded in his nature and despoiled of any gratuitous gifts.4 The 
natural desire for infinite happiness cannot possibly be satisfied because 
the supernatural end has been excluded. This natural desire can be 
fulfilled only by the supernatural end being regained, and this is pos- 
sible only through grace which has been lost by original sin. The 
nature can receive grace, but it is less fit to receive it now that it has 
once rejected it. Hence, reductively it is nature itself that suffers. The 
total nature is ordered in terms of its end, for the inferior is always 
for the sake of the superior. Hence, the loss of the end has repercus- 
sions upon all subordinate to it: the will, the intellect, the.concupiscible 
and irascible appetites, and the body. In this way St. Thomas speaks 
of grace as being a natural help: 


Hence, sin, which is an obstacle to grace, does not only 
exclude grace, but also makes the soul less apt or fit for the 
reception of grace; . . . Consequently, since an aptness of this 
kind is a certain good of nature, sin diminishes a good of 
nature; and because grace perfects nature in intellect, will, 
and in the lower parts of the soul that obey reason, the irasci- 
ble and concupiscible parts I call them, sin by excluding grace 
and helps of nature of this kind, is said to wound nature. 


“” Note that this notion is behind IJ Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3, Op. omnia 
8.401. “. .. bona naturalia dicuntur dupliciter. Vel prout sunt in se conseder- 
ata, secundum quod naturae debentur ex propriis principiis, et sic nec homo nec 
angelus per peccatum aliquid naturalium amisit; vel in aliquo diminutus: 
Vel secundum quod ordinantur in finem ultimum, et hoc modo in utroque bona 
naturalia diminuta sunt quidem, non penitus amissa, inquantum uterque factus 
est minus habilis et magis distans a finis consecutione: et propter hoc etiam 
homo gratuitis spoliatus dicitur et in naturalibus vulneratus .. .” P. M. Schaff, 
“Saint Thomas,” art. cit. 72-4, contends that since this is an answer to an objec- 
tion dealing with gifts of original justice lost the terms of comparison are not 
fallen and pure nature, but fallen and integral nature. The objection St. Thomas 
answers here is: “... non magis peccavit homo quam angelus, immo minus.... 
Sed angelus per peccatum nihil amisit de bonis naturalibus sibi collatis, . . . 
Ergo nec homo. Si igitur de natura hominis esset ut corpus suum esset incor- 
ruptibile et impassibile, hoc per peccatum non amisisset. Cum igitur amiserit, 
videtur quod non fuerit naturae, sed gratiae. Ergo et privatio horum non sicut 
poena naturam consequitur, sed sicut naturalis defectus.” The mere mention of 
these preternatural gifts does not seem to justify P. M. Schaff’s position in view 
of the general tone of the objection. 
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And so ignorance, malitia, and particular wounds of nature of 
this kind are said to be the consequences of sin.*? 

If we understand “bonum naturae” in this way it is clear how St. 
Thomas can speak of nature unharmed and nature diminished. His 
constant reiteration of nature unharmed but alone conceives nature as 
we discussed it in the early part of this article; his dour declaration 
about the lessening of the natural inclination to virtue, which he calls 
a “quoddam bonum naturae,’** has in mind nature as we have just 
finished describing it: nature reductively.4° “Nature” is also used in 


* De Malo 2.11, c, Op. omnia 13. 373-4. “Sic ergo peccatum, quod est obsta- 
culum gratiae, non solum excludit gratiam, sed etiam facit animam minus aptam 
vel habilem ad gratiae susceptionem; . . . Unde cum hujusmodi habilitas sit 
quoddam bonum naturae, peccatum diminuit bonum naturae; et quia gratia 
naturam perfecit et quantum ad intellectum, et quantum ad voluntatem, et 
quantum ad inferiores animae partes obaudibiles rationi, irascibilem dico et 
concupiscibilem; peccatum excludendo gratiam et hujusmodi auxilia naturae, 
dicitur vulnerare naturam. Unde ignorantia, malitia et hujusmodi dicitur quae- 
dam naturae vulnera consequentia ex peccato.” [Italics supplied] See also 
De Malo 2.11, ad 1, Op. omnia 13.374. 

“See ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 1, c. Op. omnia 2.529-30. 

** See R. Garrigou-Lagrange, ‘La mortification et les suites du péché originel,” 
La Vie Spirituelle 12 (April-Sept. 1925) 21, where it is argued that the use of 
“ordinantur” in place of “ordinabgntur” in the phrase ‘quo naturaliter ordinan- 
tur” of ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 2.532, shows that St. Thomas was 
referring to a natural inclination to virtue that was lessened by original sin. In 
view of all the evidence against such a position this argument does not seem 
convincing. Again, M. Morlais, “Le péché originel,’ Revue du Clergé Francais 
37 (1904) 36-7, is of the opinion that St. Thomas changed his opinion on the 
harm suffered by nature as a result of original sin; he notes that in ST 1-2, 
q. 82, a. 3 the punitive character of our miseries is emphasized and in a. 1 of 
the same question these miseries are given a positive character as corrupt habits. 
This, M. Morlais claims, is quite different from the view taken in II Sent. d. 33, 
q. 1, a. 1, where St. Thomas states that nature is not affected by original sin, 
and St. Thomas would have changed this to the “corruptio” theory of his later 
works if he had reedited his works. It is true that St. Thomas emphasizes the 
corruptive character of the punishments of original sin in his later works: e.g. 
in his Compendium Theologiae 202, Op. omnia 27.79, and in the ST 1-2, q. 82, 
a. 1, c and ad 1, Op. omnia 2.517 where he speaks of original sin as a “languor 
naturae,’ “habitus corruptus,”’ that has corrupted and infected our nature. How- 
ever, St. Thomas uses this same language in his C. Gent. 4.59, Op. omnia 
12.570, and the most that can be proven from this difference of terminology is 
a difference of emphasis. Kors, op. cit. 163 and O. Magrath, “St. Thomas’ 
Theory of Original Sin,’ Thomist 16 (1953) 186-8, favor this view and seem 
sounder in seeing no change of doctrine but only one of viewpoint on the part 
of St. Thomas. 
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a third sense by St. Thomas: the Augustinian sense of all that comes 
to man with birth.*® 

The obvious conclusion to be reached on the basis of these consider- 
ations is that all of the effects of original sin would have been present 
even in the state of pure naure: the natural inclination to virtue that 
is diminished is in reality but the gift of original justice as supplying 
the natural defects of a being composed of body and soul. If God 
wished He could form a man and leave him only in the state of pure 
nature. As such man would be mortal and passible; he would feel the 
fight of concupiscence. In no way would this derogate from his human 
nature; in no way would these defects be punishments or cause guilt, 
because they would not have been caused by any voluntary action.*7 
Because the human body is composed of contrary elements, matter and 
spirit, that naturally tend to separation, the body is corruptible; the 
sense appetite naturally seeks its own good even if that good is natur- 
ally contrary to reason; because the intellect must acquire its knowledge 
through the senses, it finds difficulty in arriving at the truth and avoid- 
ing error. Hence, if we consider nature absolutely no effect of original 
sin is a punishment, for a punishment is always a real privation, never 
a mere defect. Only in the factual situation in which man was given 
added perfections that supplied for the defects of his nature, and then 
proceeded to lose them by his own fault can otherwise simple defects 
be termed punishment.*® In the spirit of St. Anselm of Canterbury St. 
Thomas teaches that man ozght to have the added gifts of original 
justice; because he does not have them he is guilty and their lack is a 
punishment. That man lacks rectitude of the will, the formal aspect of 
original justice, makes man guilty and at fault because of the will of 
Adam; that he lacks the order of rectitude in the lower faculties, the 
material aspect of original justice and the consequence of the rectitude 
of the will, is a punishment.*® 

This loss of original justice is the principle punishment for original 


*° See above p. 7. 

* See II Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3, Op. omnia 8.424. 

** See II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 1, c. Op. omnia 8.400-401; C. Gent. 4.52, Op. 
omnia 12.555. 

* See II Sent. d. 32, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1, Op. omnia 8.431; and C. Gent. 4.52, Op. 
omnia 12.554.5. This opinion is supported also by D. O. Lottin, “Le péché 
originel chez Albert le Grand, Bonaventure, Thomas d’Aquin,” RT 12 (1940) 
298. 
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sin insofar as it effects a loss of balance among man’s principal facul- 
ties: the intellect, the will, the concupiscible appetite, and the irascible 
appetite. From this lack of balance, however, proceed additional evils 
and difficulties that can only reductively point to original sin as their 
cause: these are concomitant punishments.®® A man might, for exam- 
ple, suffer mutilation of an arm or leg to save his life; he must expe- 
rience pain and unpleasantness to progress in virtue; he must practice 
a rigid and unpleasing discipline to gain knowledge. These are punish- 
ments accidentally beyond the principal punishments of mortality and 
passibility, of undue concupiscence, or of ignorance; they might be 
compared to the punishment of begging which might have to be suf- 
fered by a man who has been blinded for his crime; begging is only a 
necessary consequence of the principal punishment of blindness.°? 

Although “poena’ is the most obvious effect of original sin, St. 
Thomas notes that the sin of Adam left two other effects behind it: 
“culpa” and “macula.” ‘The justice of God demands that if man’s mis- 
eries are a punishment, then man must be guilty of a voluntary fault 
that is being punished. Because Adam was the beginning and head of 
all men, all men partake in some way in the will of Adam, hence, they 
partake of his guilt, which proceeds from an evil will. This guilt is as 
truly all men’s as original justice would have been theirs had there been 
no original sin.>? 

Likewise original sin brings with it a “macula,” and here we see the 
influence of Stephen Langton. Original sin darkens the clarity of reason 
and excludes the supernatural brilliance of wisdom and of grace; thus 
sin acts against reason and grace. Such a darkness in the soul meta- 
phorically is called a stain.°? This stain is not something positive, nor 
is it only privative; it signifies a certain lack of beauty in the soul 
because of sin. Even actual sin produces its own stain and different sins 
produce different stains, just as different objects produce diverse shad- 
ows.°* This stain of original sin remains as long as the sin remains; it 


° See B. Kloppenburg, O.F.M., De relatione inter peccatum et mortem 
(Romae 1951) 146, who concludes from this reasoning that punishment (poena) 
and penalties (poenalititates) are two different things. The penalties flow from 
the punishment. 

See De Malo 5.4, c, Op. omnia 13.443-4; ST 1-2, q. 87, a. 7, c. Op. omnia 
2.543-4. 

2 See II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.403. 

See ST 1-2, q. 86, a. 1, c. Op. omnia 2.536. 

54 See tbid. ad 3. 
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is removed only by grace that returns the soul to the divine light and 
the light of reason.°° 


2. Loss of Supernatural Gifts 


The state of original justice required that Adam possess all the 
virtues.°® Because of the balance of the natural faculties and because of 
the abundance of supernatural gifts, the virtues included in this state 
must have been both natural and infused. However, because some vir- 
tues necessarily include a notion of imperfection, man in innocence did 
not possess all the virtues in the same way. Those virtues that imply no 
imperfection, such as charity and justice, man possessed in their purity, 
or simply both in habit and in act. There are other virtues that imply 
some imperfection either in their act or in the matter they have as their 
object. If their imperfection is such as befits the perfection of inno- 
cence they would be present in that state. Hence, faith as it concerns 
those things not seen, or hope as it concerns those things not had would 
be found in innocence, for, as a viator, man in innocence should not 
have an essential vision of God nor enjoy God as his final end. On the 
other hand, if the imperfection is such as not to be consonant with the 
perfection of innocence, then man would possess the virtue in habit, 
but not in act. Penance, for instance, as sorrow for sin committed, or 
mercy as sorrow over the misery of another, are repugnant to innocence 
where there was no sin or sorrow or misery. Man would have possessed 
these only in habit so that if sin entered the scene he would sorrow, or 
if he saw misery in another he would grieve.57 

By original sin man lost the supernatural virtues as well as sancti- 
fying grace itself: “Therefore it ought not to be doubted that man 
before sin was adorned with the virtues, but was despoiled of them by 
sin,’ and “. . . original sin . . . deprives the nature of a greater good 
than venial sin deprives the person of, namely the good of grace; ...” 58 


° See ibid. a. 2, c, Op. omnia 2.537. 

See II Sent. d. 29, intro., Op. omnia 8.384; De Veritate 18.4 ad 4 (lst 
series), Op. omnia 15.91. 

7 See ST 1, q. 95, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 1.600-601. 

* II Sent. d. 29, intro., Op. omnia 8.384: “Non est ergo dubitandum homi- 
nes ante peccatum virtutibus ornatum fuisse, sed illis per peccatum spoliatum 
fuisse.” and De Malo 5.1, ad 9, Op. omnia 13.438: “. .. originale peccatum 


... privat naturam majori bono quam peccatum veniale privet personam, scili- 
cet bono gratiae; ...” 
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Despite the fact that man in innocence had an integral nature he needed 
sanctifying grace to attain the supernatural end that was his.°® Children 
born in innocence would have had this identical end, so that their need 
would have obliged God to grant them grace just as he was obliged to 
grant the first man grace. If the opinion that original justice includes 
sanctifying grace is true, St. Thomas gives us an excellent argument for 
this grace accompaning the birth of a child in innocence. Man naturally 
generates man: he generates something like to himself at least accord- 
ing to species. Original justice was a gift to the species, not insofar as 
it was caused by the principles of the species, but insofar as it was a 
gift to this particular nature in its totality. Therefore, just as original 
sin is called a sin of nature and is transmitted with the nature, so orig- 
inal justice and hence sanctifying grace, would have been transmitted 
with the nature.®° 


° See II Sent. d. 29, a. 1, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 8.387; also Rondet, op. cit. 161, 
claims that not until the natural and supernatural end were seen as distinct was 
grace seen to be necessitated by any element except the fall. 


© See ST 1, q. 100, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.615-6. For a good summary of the 
controversy over the relationship of sanctifying grace to original justice see C. O. 
Vollert, The Doctrine of Hervaeus Natalis on Primitive Justice and Original Sin 
(Romae 1947) 11-44. Vollert adopts the opinion that sanctifying grace is the 
formal cause of original justice, and, hence, is really but inadequately distinct 
from original justice. A. Fernandez, O.P., ‘Justitia Originalis et gratia sanctifi- 
cans juxta D. Thomam et Cajetanum,” Divus Thomas 34 (1931) 129-46, 241- 
60, calls this opinion “common” and almost unanimous among Thomists; he 
attributes it to Cajetan. E. Hugon, “De gratia primi hominis,’ Angelicum 4 
(1927) supports this same opinion with the view that sanctifying grace like 
original justice was a gift to the nature. From ST 1, q. 95, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 
1.598 Hugon argues that the dependence of the two lower subjections of origi- 
nal justice upon the subjection of the will to God points to grace as the formal, 
intrinsic cause of original justice; see p. 373. Hugon, p. 375-6, also notes that in 
the ST 1, q. 100, a. 1, ad 2, Op. omnia 1.616, the supernatural subjection of the 
will to God was the root, “radix,” of original justice. In view of these argu- 
ments and of the consistent terminology and tone of St. Thomas, as, for exam- 
ple in De Malo 4.2, ad 1 (3rd series), Op. omnia 13.421, this opinion seems 
the better one. 

However, there is another opinion that holds that sanctifying grace is the 
efficient cause of the preternatural gifts, and that these gifts are a predisposition 
for grace; hence, there is a real and adequate distinction between grace and 
original justice. Kors, La Justice Primitive, passim, notes that the root of this 
position is that sanctifying grace is a gift to the person and cannot be to the 
nature. Grace imposes a state, which, according to ST 2-2, q. 183, a. 1, c, Op. 
omnia 4.482, is immobile; but nature is mobile and undetermined and receives 
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Children born in innocence, however, would not have been born 
confirmed in grace. If Adam had overcome temptation and had been 
confirmed in grace, this confirmation would have been owed not to the 
nature but to the person of Adam; confirmation in grace would have 
been the same as a gift of prophecy or of miracle-working which would 
have been personal. In no way would Adam have been obliged to 
transmit these to his children with their nature.’ Again, because 
children at birth should not have more perfections than their parents, 
it would have been most unfitting for children born in innocence to 
have been born confirmed in grace. As long as parents generated they 
would not have been confirmed in grace, for as soon as God in His 
essence is seen, the creature becomes spiritual in mind and body so that 
animal life, in which alone is generation, would cease. Hence, if the 
parents would not have been confirmed in grace at the time of genera- 
tion neither would the child have been so confirmed.® 

In his fallen state man has been deprived of this grace at birth while, 
at the same time, having a greater need of it now than he had in inno- 
cence. Before sin man needed grace only to attain the beatific vision; 


determination from the person and individuation. Grace, then, must be given 
only to the person. P. De Letter, “Original Sin, Privation of Original Justice,” 
Thomist 17 (1954) 507, notes this same argument and states that St. Thomas 
made grace and justice interdependent (p. 474). He notes that nowhere in the 
Compendium Theologiae does St. Thomas connect grace with the three sub- 
jections of justice (p. 488). Lottin, art. cit. 305, supports this opinion and 
argues from De Malo 5.1, ad 13, Op. omnia 13.439, that grace is a “‘conditio 
Sine qua non” for original justice, but in no way is it a formal cause of justice. 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan, “Original Sin and the Justice of God,’ Dublin Review 
217 (July-Dec. 1945) 23, emphasizes this position by arguing that the preter- 
natural gifts were necessary predispositions for grace. J. Bittremieux, “La Dis- 
tinction entre La Justice Originelle et la Grace Sanctifiante D’Apres Saint 
Thomas D’Aquin,” Revue Thomiste 26 (1921) 121-50, gives a very fine sum- 
mary of this school of thought. Many quotes of St. Thomas seem to support 
this school, such as II Sent. d. 20, q. 2, a. 3, c. Op. omnia 8.270, and d. 29, 
q. 1, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.388. 

As noted before, however, this controversy has no real bearing on the topic 
treated, for whether sanctifying grace and original justice are really distinct or 
not, both are lost as the result of original sin. The purpose of this discussion 
was clarification of those elements of the topic that approach closely the conclu- 
sions of this controversy, for these elements will be treated differently as we 
solve this controversy differently. 


* See II Sent. d. 20, q. 2, a. 3, ad 5, Op. omnia 8.271. 
See ST 1, q. 100, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 1.616-7. 
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after sin he needs it also for the remission of sin as well as for the 
support of his infirmity.®* Part of this infirmity, for example, is the 
reluctance of the inferior powers to obey right reason, a reluctance that 
is the manifestation of the natural contraiety of matter and spirit. After 
sin temptation is supported by this contrariety and man cannot as easily 
overcome the temptation now without grace as he could have in inno- 
cence.®* Moreover, absolutely speaking more extensive and more inten- 
sive grace was given man in innocence. It was more extensive insofar 
as man in that state possessed many more gifts, such as immortality, 
impassability, and the subjection of the lower to the higher appetites. 
Such “gratiae gratis datae’ were not only more extensive but also, in 
some cases, they were much more perfect than such of these gifts that 
have been restored to us by the Redemption of Christ: man, for exam- 
ple, saw God much more clearly through faith in the state of innocence 
than we see him now through faith. The faith is of the same genus 
but it is in fallen man in a less perfect mode. Grace in fallen man is 
also less intense than that had in innocence for “quidquid recipitur 
secundum modum recipientis recipitur,” and man in innocence was 
more apt for grace due to his natural perfections than is man in fallen 
nature. However, accidentally some individual after sin might have 
much more grace than some before sin might have had, for grace is 
given not only with a view to natural capacity, but also with consider- 
ation for effort, which is much greater now than it was in innocence. 

Although grace performs additional tasks in the state of fallen nature 
the essential reason for its necessity remains the same as it was in 
integral nature: that man has the beatific vision as his end. Because 
the beatific vision is strictly supernatural, grace, the participation in the 
strictly supernatural, is necessary to attain it.°* Original sin takes away 
grace, for through this sin there comes about an habitual aversion from 
the unchangeable good for which grace had disposed its recipient. 
Because original sin merits the loss of the means it is only fitting that 
it be punished by the loss of the good for which grace was essentially 
given.®? 


* See ST 1, q. 95, a. 4, ad 1, Op. omnia 1.602. 

* See zbid. ad 3. 

*§ See II Sent. d. 29, q. 1, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 8.389-90. 

* See De Malo 5.1, ad 3, Op. omnia 13.438. 

*" See De Veritate 24.12, ad 2, Op omnia 15.229; C. Gent. 4.59, Op. omnia 
12.570; De Malo 5.1, c, Op. omnia 13.437. 
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The beatific vision was the ultimate reason for all of man’s gifts in 
innocence, for the inferior is for the sake of the superior. Consequently 
its loss is the proper and only punishment of original sin after death.®* 
Man retains the beatific vision as the only ultimate end imposed on 
him, even after original sin, and as a result its lack is repugnant and 
against his will; hence, it is a true punishment.®® The fact that man 
in the hypothetical state of pure nature would never have had the 
divine vision as his end does not dilute the penal character of its loss, 
for in this state of pure nature there would have been no obligation to 
have it. In the fallen state there is such an obligation but the means to 
fulfill ic have been lost by original sin: hence, the will is rendered 
impotent to fulfill its duty and to satisfy itself the only way it can: 
this is “poena.” 7 

This punishment will last as long as its cause lasts. In fallen nature 
there is an everlasting aversion to the Infinite Good, for only grace 
remits this aversion; and there is no grace in fallen nature.’ Since the 
loss lasts as long as the aversion or perverse order lasts, this punishment 
is infinite: the punishment is proportioned to the crime.” 


Death in fallen nature necessarily, then, brings with it the perpetual 
deprivation of the beatific vision. However, because original sin, unlike 
actual mortal sin, does not include a turning and adhering to a change- 
able, finite good, it does not deserve any loss of natural happiness.”? 
After death man in fallen nature would be completely ignorant of the 
supernatural, but he would enjoy the naural happiness he knows. This 
natural happiness could be taken from him only because of a personal 
fault which alone could justly harm his personal nature. But original 
sin is a fault of the nature, not of the person, and as such it can only be 
punished by a withdrawal of gifts above the principles of human 
nature. The “poena sensus,’ which would destroy natural happiness, is 
proportionate only to a nature and a natural good that has been strictly 
vitiated; only actual sin, not original sin, does this. Nature itself is not 


** See II Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 8.449-50. 

* See II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 1, ad 5, Op. omnia 8.401; De Malo 4.5, ad 6, 
Op. omnia 13.425. 

® See De Malo 4.1, ad 14, Op. omnia 13.415, and 5.1, ad 15, Op. omnia 
13.439 

™ See ST 1-2, q. 87, a. 5, ad 2, Op. omnia 2.542. 

™ See ibid. a. 3, c, Op. omnia 2.539-40, and a. 4, c, Op. omnia 2.541. 

8 See De Malo 5.3, ad 4, Op. omnia 13.442. 
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vitiated by any habitual disposition, for this may arise from the very 
principles of nature: a man is punished not because he has the capac- 
ity to steal, but only if he actually does steal. Only a privation of some 
kind is a just punishment for the habitual privation a man may have: 
an illiterate man, for example, is unworthy of the office of Bishop. The 
“poena sensus,’ however, is more than a privation; it is the positive 
infliction of pain. A man in fallen nature, then, because he has only 
the capacity or habitual disposition to do evil, ought not to be punished 
save by a privation as long as he does no actual evil. Hence, a man 
dying in fallen nature does not suffer the “poena sensus.”"* Because of 
his ignorance of the supernatural neither does he sorrow over the pri- 
vation of the beatific vision with any interior pain, but enjoys what he 
knows through nature with no regrets.’° 


All of the other punishments effected by original sin are conse- 
quences of this one, principal punishment: the loss of the beatific 
vision. This was the principal reason for grace and integrity and when 
this end was rendered impossible by the loss of grace, man was aban- 
doned to the exigencies of matter and spirit.’® 


Baptism, which places man in the state of fallen and redeemed 
nature, restores this principal loss but permits the subordinate effects 
to remain."’ Using the terminology of St. Albert the Great St. Thomas 
says that while Baptism removes the formal element of original sin by 
infusing grace, it permits the sin to remain materially in the form of 
mortality, habitual concupiscence, etc.’® In his very early works St. 
Thomas reasoned that this was so because Baptism took away the pun- 
ishment of the person but not that of the nature. Because the beatific 
vision designates a certain act, and because acts may be predicated only 
of persons, not of nature which is only the principle of act, the priva- 
tion of the beatific vision was a punishment of the person; on the other 
hand, the habitual inclination to evil was not an act, but as a habit it 
referred first of all to the nature.” With grace in Baptism come also 


See tbid. 5.2, c, Op. omnia 13.440. 
* See tbid. 5.3, c, Op. omnia 13.441-2. 
® See II Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a..3, ad 3, Op. omnia 8.448. 


7 See C. Gent. 4.52, Op. omnia 12.557; In Epis. ad Rom. 5.3, Op. omnia 
20.453; ST 1-2, q. 74, a. 3, ad 2, Op. omnia 2.474. 


8 See De Malo 4.6, ad 4, Op. omnia 13.428. 
™ See II Sent. d. 32, q. 1, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.433. 
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the supernatural virtues that diminish infirmity and undue concupI- 
scence but do not completely destroy them.®° 

Although our Redemption by Christ was sufficient to satisfy com- 
pletely for original sin, the effects of this sin are left with us so that 
we might conform to the likeness of Christ. Just as Christ first suffered 
many trials before He attained his glory, so also should His followers, 
who are the members of the body whose head is Christ. Also, if Christ 
were to efface all the effects of original sin through Baptism, many men 
would be led to Him only because of worldly hopes of immortality or 
impassibility; but Christ came to turn men from the love of the body 
to that of the spirit. Or again, if those who followed Christ should be 
immortal or impassible this fact might in some way compel men to 
Him; then the merit of faith would be greatly minimized.*1 


3. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Body 


EQUALITY AND UNICITY 


Although there are many faculties affected by original sin this sin is 
only one in each individual. Original sin had its effects not by corrupt- 
ing the individual faculty but by bringing about a disharmony that 
unbalanced the faculties in their unified efforts. The loss of original 
justice is the one basic cause of this unbalance: “... that which con- 
served all the parts of the soul in right order is taken away, and such 
corruption is from original sin, because it is the privation of original 
justice; and therefore, original sin, by which all parts of the soul are 
corrupted, is only one in one man, but in many men they [original sins} 
differ numerically.”®? Since the cause is single, so also is the sin. 


” See ST 1-2, q. 89, a. 5, ad 1, Op. omnia 2.557, and 3, q. 69, a. 4, ad 3, 
Op. omnia 5.392. 

™ See C. Gent. 4.55, Op. omnia 12.567; ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 5, ad 2, Op. omnia 
2.534, also the punishment is left so that salvation might be attained, either by 
those who suffer or by those who are admonished by the sufferings of another: 
see ST 1-2, q. 87, a. 7, ad 1; Op. omnia 2.544. 

“II Sent. d. 33, q. 1, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 8.448: “. .. tollitur illud quod 
omnes partes animae in recto ordine conservabat, et talis corruptio est per 
originale peccatum, quod est privatio originalis justitiae; et ideo peccatum origi- 
nale, quo omnes partes animae corrumpuntur, est unum tantum in homine uno; 
in pluribus autem numero differunt.”; also see De Malo 4.2, ad 1 (2nd series), 
Op. omnia 13.420, and 4.4, c, Op. omnia 423, and 4.8, ad 1, Op. omnia 434; 
ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 2, ad 1, Op. ommia 2.518. Lottin, “Le Peche” RTA 12.302, 
emphasizes this point. 
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Just as original sin is one for this reason, so also it is equal in all 
men for the same reason. The total gift of original justice has been 
taken away and total privations do not admit of more or less; one is 
never, for instance, more or less dead. Since the cause of the effects of 
original sin is not more or less, neither are the effects. Another reason 
why the effects of original sin are equal in all is because all men have 
an equal connection with the one cause of that sin: our first parents. 
We receive from them only their first sin, for by that sin they destroyed 
our nature as much as they could; we are related to them as sons and 
there is no more or less in such relationships. “Hence, it is clear that 
original sin cannot be more in one than in another.” °3 There may be a 
stronger passion or proneness to concupiscence in one person than in 
another, but this is due to the difference in bodily make-up or customs 
that, for instance, may incline one to fastidiousness and another to bar- 
barism.** Original sin is responsible for losing the gifts of original 
justice and leaving the faculties to themselves. Once they are left to 
themselves their individual peculiarities of disposition are no part of 
original sin. Our only concern here, then, is to view the essential effect 
of original sin on each of the four subjects of virtue and on the body in 
its essential composition. 


MORTALITY AND PASSIBILITY 


Through original sin the body lost the preternatural gifts of immor- 
tality and impassibility. In innocence the body of man was immortal 
in one way and mortal in another way. It was immortal because man 
was able not to die and it was mortal because men was able to die; all 
of this depended on whether man sinned or not. “In the second state 
{state of fallen nature} indeed after sin he [man] could die and was 
not able not to die, for in that state there is the necessity of dying.” 
Immortality, as a potentiality to live forever without ever having a 


8 ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 2.520; “Unde manifestum est quod pecca- 
tum originale non potest esse magis in uno quam in alio.”; also a. 2, c. Op. 
omnia 518, and Lottin, zbid. 302. 

** See II Sent. d. 32, q. 1,a. 3, c, Op. omnia 8.434; ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 4, ad 1, 
Op. omnia 2.520, q. 85, a. 5, ad 1, Op. omnia 2.534. 

*° II Sent. d. 19, intro., Op. omnia 8.248: “In secundo vero statu post pecca- 
tum habuit posse mori et non posse non mori, quia in hoc statu moriendi est 
necessitas.”’ 
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separation of soul and body, is in the body only as an obediential po- 
tency that can be actualized only by a preternatural gift.%® 


Although the human soul is naturally immortal it does not naturally 
have the power to preserve the body from corruption.®’ This power 
was the preternatural gift of immortality given man in innocence. The 
body was made immortal not by any power inhering in itself, but by 
this preternatural power given the soul to preserve the body from all 
corruption as long as man was subject to God.¥8 


The tree of life, also a preternatural gift, likewise played a part in 
making man immortal.®® Mortality of animal bodies arises from four 
causes. 1) Every material thing is finite and because it belongs to the 
generable and corruptible class of being, it is finite in its existence; 
2) also, as in all mixed bodies mortality will arise from the disordered 
excess of one of the contraries. Against both of these causes the soul 
was empowered to preserve the body; as the soul never suffered 
deficiency, so also did it preserve the body from any deficiency. 3) Man 
might also die through violence inflicted by some extrinsic agent; 
hence, against this cause divine providence decreed that man suffer no 
harm of body unless he should first sin. 4) Lack of nutrition and 
katabolism °° may also bring about death. In innocence nutrition was 
supplied by the various fruits of paradise, just as food now supplies us 
with nutrition. However, in our state nothing will keep anabolism 
from submitting to katabolism, while in innocence this was the very 
function of the tree of life. This is the contribution of the tree of life 
to immortality. Yet, it is only a contribution and is by no means the 
completely competent cause of immortality, for, as material, its power 
is finite and once eaten it would preserve man from corruption only 
for a determined time. After this time was finished man would either 


* See ibid. q. 1, a. 5, c, Op. omnia 8.259. 

* See ST 1, q. 97, a. 1, ad 3, Op. omnia 1.607. 

* See ibid. a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.607; a. 3, ad 1, Op. omnia 1.609. 
® See II Sent. d. 19, intro., Op. omnia 8.249. 


* Here St. Thomas uses the biology of the ancients and speaks of the moisture 
of life being consumed by the heat of activity, and of the gradual lessening of 
the power of the body to restore what has been taken up. Today these activities, 


it seems, would be called nutrition and katabolism. 
*. 
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have to be translated to the spiritual life or eat again of the tree of 
life:?? 

Divine providence through the gift of original justice, then, pro- 
vided for the immortality of man in innocence. Because of the dignity 
of the human soul, which is naturally incorruptible, incorruptibility was 
made due to the body, which of its nature could not be incorruptible. 
To the soul was given the power to sustain the body forever.9? Since 
the soul is the form of man, and since the form determines the nature 
of a thing and those characteristics of the form, therefore, more accu- 
rately are called natural than the properties of matter, immortality is 
more natural to man than mortality. The soul is corruptible neither 
per se, because it is simple and wholly spiritual, nor per accidens, 
because it does not depend upon matter as does the soul of the irra- 
tional animal. Insofar as the body’s aptitude for the soul is concerned, 
however, it must be a composite of elements that have qualities con- 
trary to those of the soul. This arises from the particular intellectual 
nature of the soul which demands the reception of species through the 
senses. The first of these senses that in some way forms the foundation 
of the others is the sense of touch, a sense that must be the medium 
between the contraries of matter and spirit. Hence, to be consonant 
with the nature of the soul the body must be composed of the contrary 
of spirit: matter. Matter of its nature, however, brings with it the 
necessity of corruption and as such it is not fit for the soul, but rather 
repugnant to it. If it were possible to find in nature some kind of 
body composed of the elements required for adaption to the soul but 
also incorruptible, such a body would be perfectly suited to the soul. 
But because there is no such body in nature there is fitted to the soul 
an organic body that is of its nature corruptible, and the natural apti- 
tude of the human soul for immortality is extended to the total man 
only by a preternatural gift. Therefore, although immortality would 
have been more natural to man than mortality insofar as the soul is 
naturally immortal, man in his totality, considered as a being of matter 


™ See ST 1, q. 97, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 1.609-10. St. Thomas, of course, is fol- 
lowing a literal exegesis of Scripture which is the basis for this explanation. It 
is hardly favored today: see B. Vawter, A Path through Genesis (New York 
1955) 53. See also St. Thomas’ exegesis of the same point in II Sent. d. 19, 
q. 1, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 8.257-8. 


* See In Epis. ad Rom. 5.3, Op. omnia 20.452. 
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as well as spirit, is naturally mortal because of the exigencies of 


matter.?? . 


Death, however, despite its naturalness, was not caused by God; with 
the gift of original justice He intended man to be immortal. Sin is the 
cause of the necessity of dying and of the privation of the possibility of 
not dying: “death is the punishment of sin.” ®* Like the other gifts of 
integrity, immortality was given man in view of his ultimate end; 
when man became disordered from that end he lost the gift and 
reverted to the essential demands of his natural principles.®° Because 
man is obliged to possess immortality and does not possess it due to his 
own fault, mortality, although natural, is a punishment. The decree of 
God to punish man with death (Gen. 2:15-17) would have been in 
vain if man in innocence already had the necessity of dying. This neces- 
sity, then, must be a punishment of some fault.°® It is a punishment 
inflicted principally upon the soul which has lost the power to main- 
tain the body free from corruption.®’ While being obliged to possess 
immortality man must die: this is the punishment.°® 

Although man in innocence lacked a terminus ad quem he did not 
lack a terminus a quo. He did not suffer the defects of sickness brought 
on by old age, since he had no lessening of his vital powers. Man 
would however, have been born in innocence, and would have had to 
endure the defects that accompany growth. At the same time divine 
providence saw to it that none of these defects were unbecoming or 
distasteful, for these were in no way a punishment.®® 


Closely allied with the gift of immortality was the gift of impassi- 
bility that was lost as an effect of original sin. Passibility generically 
signifies the capacity to suffer any mutation whatsoever, even if it is a 
change experienced for the perfection of the nature. In this way every 
recipient lacks what is received and has a potentiality to receive it, so 


°° See De Malo 5.5, c. Op omnia 13.446-7; ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 6, c, Op. omnia 
ve 

* ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 6, c, Op. omnia 2.535: “... mors est poena peccati.” 

*° See II Sent. d. 19, q. 1, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.254-5. 

See C. Gent. 4.50, Op. omnia 12.552; also Kloppenburg, De relatione 
145-5, points out that dying alone is the punishment of original sin, not dying 
plus corruption. 

* See De Malo 4.3, ad 4, Op. omnia 13.442. 

* See Compendium Theologiae 198, Op. omnia 27.78. 

* See II Sent. d. 20, q. 2, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 8.267. 
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that when he does receive it he is called passible in the general sense. If 
a creature knows or feels for instance it is said to be passible for it 
receives something it did not have. In the state of innocence man was 
passible in this sense, both in body and in soul. “Properly ‘to suffer’ 
means that a passion follows a change by which something is changed 


from what is its own by nature: ... taken in the second way, then it 
should be said that his [innocent man’s} body was passible secundum 
quid, namely if he should sin; .. .”1°° Man in innocence was impas- 


sible to harm. Enlightened reason and divine providence protected 
man’s body, to which this gift properly belong, from all harm.!°! The 
soul was impassible more properly because of the subjection of the 
lower powers to the higher powers, but this will be treated later.1°? 

The body of man in innocence had to be capable of some change 
through the reception of food, because he had a soul that possessed 
animal life as well as its own unique rational life. In innocence, then, 
the body was vivified by the soul insofar as the soul communicated 
animal life to it, and the first principle of animal life is that it is vege- 
table: it eats, grows, generates. Hence, man did all of these things in 
innocence, for only after the general resurrection will the soul commu- 
nicate what is proper to itself to the body; only then will the soul 
spiritualize the body.1°? That man in innocence did not excrete is 
unreasonable, for in the food he ate there must have been a superfluity 
that was not apt for nutrition. This superfluity had to be emitted, but 
it was divinely provided that there by nothing unbecoming about this 
feed: i 

Because man was impassible only in the proper sense of being im- 
mune from any harm, all men would not have been equal in innocence. 
They would have differed in sex and age as well as in virtue and 
knowledge. Man would have worked not from necessity but by free 
will and, consequently, one might have applied himself more diligently 


7 II Sent. d. 19, q. 1, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 8.256: “. .. proprie dicitur ‘pati’ 
secundum quod passio sequitur alterationem qua aliquid transmutatur ab eo 
quod est sibi secundum naturam: .. . secundo modo accepta [passio}, tunc 
dicendum est, corpus ejus fuisse passibile secundum quid, scilicet si peccaret; 

..’; also see ST 1, q. 97, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 1.608. 

71 See ST 1, q. 97, a. 2, ad 4, Op. omnia 1.608. 

7 See below p. 48 on concupiscence. 

1 See ST 1, q. 97, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 1.608-9. 

1 See ibid. ad 4, Op. omnia 1.609. 
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to doing, willing, or knowing something and thus would have sur- 
passed another. Likewise a man in innocence might have surpassed 
another innocent man in bodily strength. One man, for example, might 
have received more help from an exterior agent than another, for his 
body would not have been completely exempt from the natural law; 
one might have eaten food better for him than another. One might 
have been more handsome or more beautiful than another, or might 
have had a better constitution than another because of the traits of his 
parents.1°° 

Since there would have been an inequality among men in innocence 
some men, superior in virtue and knowledge, would have ruled others. 
This would not have been the kind of rule that would have reduced 
the subject to slavery, for each man would have sought his own proper 
good, just as he does now, and to be forced to cede that good to another 
as in slavery would have been a cause of great sorrow; innocence would 
have known no sorrow. Rather some men in innocence would have 
guided and directed others to their own good or to the common good 
as free men are guided and directed by a leader. Such a dispensation 
follows from the social nature of man and from the suitability of supe- 
rior knowledge and virtue being used for the good of others.1°° 

While only some men would have had dominion over other men in 
innocence, all men would have had dominion over all irrational crea- 
tures. The dominion exercised over their fellow men would not have 
been that of slavery because in man reason is to rule and is not to be 
subject to rule. In man in innocence, just as in fallen man, there would 
have been sensitive, vegetable, and mineral elements that would have 
been dominated by reason, and consequently, man as a rational animal 
also would have had dominion over all sensitive, vegetable, and mineral 
elements outside of himself. In his own body man would have ruled 
the vegetable and mineral elements by using them without impediment; 
so also would he have used plants and inanimate things outside of him- 
self. Likewise, the sensitive elements, concupiscence and irascibility, in 
man would have been ruled by the command of his will; so also he 
would have ruled the sensitive, irrational creatures outside of himself 
by command.'°7 Such domination of animals would have been fitting 
because their natural instinct is but a participation in prudence for 


75 See ST 1, q. 96, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 1.605. 
1 See ibid. a. 4, c, Op. omnia 1.606. 
17 See ibid. a. 2, c, Op. omnia 1.604. 
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some particular acts, and in man is found universal prudence for all 
acts. That which participates is always subject to the essential and uni- 
versal in which it participates. On a broader scale this same reasoning 
establishes the suitability of all irrational creatures being subject to 
man. Man would have been the perfection of all sensitive, vegetable, 
and mineral elements, just as he still is, because above and beyond all 
these he possessed reason; and the imperfect is always ordered to the 
use of the perfect; the inferior is always guided by the superior. Such 
was the order established by divine providence.1% 

From this it is not to be deduced that ferocious, carnivorous animals 
were in innocence meek and docile toward other animals as well as 
toward men. Original sin did not change the nature of animals and 
even in innocence there was discord between certain animals as there 
is now; carnivorous animals killed other animals for food even as they 
do now.}° 


4. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Soul 
“MALITIA” AND IGNORANCE 


Although the influence of St. Anselm of Canterbury is seen in St. 
Thomas’ treatment of the three subjections established by original jus- 
tice, in the loss of the beatific vision as the essential punishment of 
original sin, and in the essential goodness of concupiscence,!!° nowhere 
is that influence more evident than in St. Thomas’ evaluation of the 
role of the will in original justice and its loss. St. Anselm stated that 
original justice consisted in “rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata’; 
St. Thomas took over this notion when he defined the formal aspect of 
original sinyas “the lack of original justice, which pertains to the 
will. 42 

St. Thomas certainly must have recognized in St. Anselm an Augus- 
tinian confusion between philosophy and theology,!1? which restrained 
Anselm from clearly distinguishing between the natural and super- 


2 See ibid. a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.603. 
1 See thid. ad 2, Op. omnia 1.603. 
41° See above chapter 1 and p. 10. 


™ De Malo 3.7, c, Op. omnia 13. 392: “. .. carentia originalis justitiae, quae 
pertinet ad voluntatem.” 


1? See Copleston, A History 2.157-8. 
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natural orders. But this did not prevent St. Thomas from appealing to 
St. Anselm for support of the doctrine that original sin is first of all 
in the will; he explicitly refers to St. Anselm when defining the “jus- 
tice” of “original justice” as the rectitude of the will.1* “Hence, it is 
clear that among all the powers of the soul original sin is first of all in 
the will.’11* Before original sin “reason was able to judge without 
error and the will could desire good without difficulty. After sin, how- 
ever, [man] is besieged by concupiscence, and is conquered, and has a 
weakeness in evil. .. .; and therefore he can sin and cannot not sin, 
even to damnation.” 115 In fallen nature man cannot long avoid mortal 
sin, but can still, with difficulty, do some morally good acts.11® 


Therefore, insofar as fallen man has difficulty in doing good he may 
be said to have a proneness for evil. This proneness is seated in the will 
because its principal effect is to influence free choice; St. Thomas calls 
it “malitia’: “malitia contracted [from original sin} is nothing else 
than the destitution in the will itself of original justice; and hence it 
incurs every proneness for choosing evil things.” 117 | 


This inclination to evil, it seems, is not merely the effect of freedom 
from necessity or the result of the peccability that accompanies every 
created rational creature.11® A rational creature zm any state is peccable 
because he is created from nothing. Richard of Middleton will take 
the principles of St. Thomas and apply them to the problem of freedom 


8 See De Malo 4.2, ad 3 (3rd series), Op. omnia 15.421. 

™4 Ibid. 4.5, c, Op. omnia 13.425: “Unde patet quod peccatum originale per 
prius est in voluntate inter omnes potentias animae.” 

“5 TI Sent. d. 25, intro., Op. omnia 8.334: “. .. sine errore ratio judicare, et 
voluntas sine difficultate bonum appetere poterat. Post peccatum vero ante 
reparationem gratiae premitur a concupiscentia, et vincitur, et habet infirmitatem 


in malo . . .; et ideo potest peccare, et non potest non peccare, etiam damna- 
biliter.” 

16 See ST 1-2, q. 109, 2, ¢, Op. omnia 3.22. 

™7 De Malo 4.2, ad 7 (1st series), Op. omnia 13.420: ... malitia contracta 


nihil aliud est quam destitutio ipsius voluntatis ab originali justitia; et inde 
incurrit omnem pronitatem ad mala eligendum.” 


8 See II Sent. d. 25, intro., Op. omnia 8.334, where St. Thomas speaks of 
freedom from necessity, ie. the freedom to defect, as being retained after 
original sin; yet in De Malo in the passage mentioned in note 117 he speaks of 
a certain inclination to evil in the will that is the result of original sin, and, 
therefore, could not be spoken of as retained after original sin; it was not had 
before sin like freedom from necessity was had. 
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and sin; St. Thomas himself does not seem to use such reasoning with 
any particular application to the effect of original sin upon the will.1!® 
However, since St. Thomas’ own principles lead to the conclusion that 
no rational creature is naturally impeccable, it seems to be legitimate 
to explain this doctrine here; at least, we will see in this way that the 
inclination to evil in the will, left by original sin, is distinct from the 
natural peccability of every rational creature. 

Every creature is created ex nzhilo. Insofar as they are created, they 
exist, and because they are they are good, for evil is non-existence. 
Insofar as they are created ex nihilo, however, they are contingent and 
mutable, for they tend to return to the nothing from which they came. 
This tendency to nothingness is inherent not only in matter, but also 
in spirit, so that even the human soul tends to be annihilated and 
remains only because the Omnipotent Hand of God preserves it. In 
the physical order, which cannot order itself because only reason and 
intelligence can order, this possibility of returning to nothing is only a 
possibility; in the universe as established by God there is no danger of 
this possibility being realized. In the moral order there is no such secu- 
rity. In this order is a creature endowed with an intellect and a will, 
and, being so endowed, the creature is ordered not only by God, but 
also by his own intellect and will. He must, then, guard against moral 
defection just as God guards him against physical defection, for the 
tendency to defection in the moral order is the tendency to a moral 
nothingness, sin. 

Because the intellect is created ex nzhilo it is undetermined; upon 
this indetermination is founded the freedom of the will from necessity. 
The intellect is indifferent in giving assent to any knowledge except 
that knowledge perceived as necessarily connected with the unalterable 
first principles. Likewise the will may choose or refuse any good not 
perceived as necessarily connected with happiness, its unalterable final 
end. In the speculative order the will by natural necessity always 
chooses happiness, but in the practical order no particular good can 
impel the consent of the will, simply because here and now any good, 
even God, can be presented by the intellect as mixed with evil. The 
will must choose the object presented by the final practical judgment 
as best here and now, but the will itself determines where the intellect 
will stop its investigations, and, hence, in the final analysis settles for 


1° See below chapter 3 for Middleton’s doctrine. 
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itself which judgment will be the last. The will, then, is free, but its 
freedom is rooted in the indeterminancy of the intellect. This freedom 
is retained radically even in the beatific vision or, as would have been 
the case with pure nature, even in the knowledge of God as the Author 
of nature. The intellect in these cases would be actually determined 
but radically it would retain its nature to be undetermined because it is 
ex nthilo,\?° 

If the intellect and will were self-existent they would be immutable 
by their nature because the intellect would be completely determined 
by knowing self-existence, the Supreme Truth, and the will would be 
completely determined by loving and enjoying self-existence, Supreme 
Good: such is God. But because they are created ex nzhilo there inheres 
in them the possibility to return to nothing, both in the metaphysical 
and moral orders. To defect in the moral order is to sin, so that no 
rational creature can be naturally impeccable.1?? 


It is evident, then, that when St. Thomas teaches that there is a 
weakness for evil in the will as an effect of original sin, he does not 
refer to the natural peccability of a rational creature; such a character- 
istic was true of man even in the state of integral nature. Neither does 
he mean that any positive habit was added to the will whereby it was 
weakened, for he insists, as noted above, that “malitza” is nothing but 
the lack of original justice in the will. 


Yet, in no treatment on the effects of original sin, with the possible 
exception of that on concupiscence, does St. Thomas so consistently and 
so frequently employ Augustinian terminology as in his treatment of 
“malitia.” He speaks of fallen man as sick and infirm, as needing to be 
made healthy as well as elevated if he is to do good consistently.}?* The 
will of man appears to be worse than it would have been in the state of 
pure nature. But St. Thomas does not thereby contradict his own prin- 
ciples that human nature is good and that it is left unharmed but alone 
by original sin. The weakness of the will is not the sign of an intrin- 
sically vitiated nature; it is the sign of a nature whose faculties are 
disorganized because they lack a regulating principle. This is the only 


For a detailed account of the proof for the freedom of the will see below 
chapter 3. 


1 For much of the matter here see Gilson, The Spirit 113-5. 


4 See ST 1-2, q. 109, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 3.24; a. 2, c, Op. omnia 3.22. 
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explanation consonant with the rest of St. Thomas’ teaching on the 
effects of original sin. 

The importance of the supernatural end for the ordering of nature 
has already been discussed, and it was seen that this teaching was but 
the application to original justice and its loss of St. Thomas’ general 
principle: “... order is always by reference to some principle.” 173 It 
has also been seen that it is this rule whereby St. Thomas concludes to 
the dependent hierarchy of the three-fold subjection that constituted 
the state of original justice: the body was subjected to the soul, the 
inferior powers were subjected to the intellect and will, and the intel- 
lect and will were subjected to their final end, God as the Author of 
the supernatural.1** This supernatural end in innocence was the prin- 
ciple that ordered all of human nature’s faculties: “By the end, indeed, 
all human acts ought to be regulated: .. .” 17° 

By original sin man lost his supernatural end, so that on the super- 
natural plane his faculties become disorganized: there was no principle 
to order them. At the same time man remained in a supernatural econ- 
omy in such a way that if he were to attain or have any final end, that 
end had to be supernatural; as long as he remained in this supernatural 
economy in which God had placed him, a purely natural end, such as 
would have existed in the state of pure nature, was impossible to man. 
Man was cut off even from God as the Author of nature. In the state 
of pure nature man’s faculties would have been regulated by this purely 
natural end, so that there would have been some natural order among 
his faculties. By their unaided power man’s natural faculties could have 
had and attained their natural end. In the state of fallen nature man 
had no ultimate end he could attain by his unaided powers; he had no 
principle around which his powers could be ordered. In this way man 
was less ordered than he would have been in the state of pure nature, 
and, therefore, his nature could legitimately be said to be wounded. 

While even in pure nature there would have been a contrariety 
between matter and spirit that inclined to disorder, this contrariety 
would have been subject to regulation by the natural end proportionate 
to the total man; in fallen nature there was no proportionate end and 


ST 1, q. 42, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 1.281: “. . . ordo semper dicitur per com- 
parationem ad aliquod principium.” 

124 See above p. 10. 

ST 1-2, q. 109, a. 8, c, Op. omnia 3.30: “Per finem autem oportet quod 
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this contrariety, consequently, had no regulating principle. By the lack 
of a proportionate end with all that it entailed man was worse in fallen 
nature than he would have been in the state of pure nature. It is this 
lack of any proportionate end that constitutes the “proneness to evil” 
that is the effect of original sin; each faculty seeks its own good whether 
that good is in accord with the true good of the total man or not. 


All of this, it seems, must be understood to put St. Thomas’ use of 
Augustinian terminology in its proper background. Man is sick and in 
need of a cure not because his will in itself is weaker than the human 
will of pure nature would have been, but because the obstacles pre- 
sented by the lack of a proportionate end were greater. If man could 
keep before himself this end, as it would have been habitually before 
him in pure nature, he would not have to sin, “But because man cannot 
always be in such pre-consideration, it cannot be that he remain long 
without acting according to the consequence of a will disordered from 
God, unless he is quickly returned by grace to his due order.” 12 Orig- 
inal sin left nature unharmed in its principles, but it did not leave it 
unharmed in its natural organization. In fallen nature man is habitually 
averted from any true end, and any aversion from one’s proper end leads 
to evil.1?” In this sense man was sick and needed a cure. 


The consequences of the inclination to evil in fallen man are many. 
Because man finds difficulty in doing good, inversely he is “urged” to do 
evil; he needs grace to free him, to cure him, as well as to elevate 
him.'?8 Because the principles of his nature remain good in them- 
selves and because he can periodicaJly order himself to his proper end, 
he can do some good proportionate to his nature. Yet, because fallen 
man is habitually averted from God, the End that is to regulate all of 
his actions, and because he cannot always or even for a long time 
consciously act outside of this habitual aversion, he cannot long avoid 


% loc. cit.: “Sed quia homo non potest semper esse in tali praemeditatione, 
non potest contingere ut diu permaneat quin operetur secundum consequentiam 
voluntatis deordinatae a Deo, nisi cito per gratiam ad debitum ordinem 
reparetur.” 

7 Some theologians hold that man can be averted from God as the Author 
of the supernatural and ordered to Him as the Author of the natural. See J. M. 
Hervé, Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae 2 (Paris 1953) 382, #455. This 
Opinion is not followed here. 


28 See II Sent. d. 25, intro., Op. omnia 8.335. 
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mortal sin.1?® In the state of pure nature man would have labored 
under no such necessity.1° Fallen man is like a sick man who can 
perform some movements but who cannot perform all of the motions 
of a healthy man without the help of medicine.1*4 

There are two consequences that follow from fallen man’s incapacity 
to avoid all mortal sin. First, it is obvious that neither in innocence nor 
in fallen nature could man fulfill the supernatural precepts or act super- 
naturally without grace. However, while innocent man could fill all the 
natural precepts secundum substantiam operum without grace and 
needed grace to fulfill them only secundum modum agendi, fallen man 
needs the healing power of grace to fulfill all natural precepts even 
secundum substantiam operum.)?* 

The second consequence concerns the love of God. “To love God 
above all things, moreover, is something connatural to man; . . .” 188 
If it is connatural to man, then even man in pure nature would have 
been able to love God above all. To love God above all, however, 
means more than the isolated act of love of God; it includes the 
efficacious fulfillment of that act by the consistent fulfillment of all that 
God commands on the natural level, for St. Thomas here speaks of a 
natural love of God.'** It has been seen, however, that fallen man can- 
not fulfill even the natural precepts of God without healing grace. 

Fallen man’s difficulty in doing good, or inclination to evil, is natural 
insofar as it arises partially from the nature of the individual faculties 
to seek their own proper good at the expense of the good of the whole 
nature. It is unnatural insofar as the total nature is deprived of any 
proper end, even a purely natural end such as would have ordered it in 


1 See ST 1-2, q. 109, a. 8, c, Op. omnia 3.30. 

* At least St. Thomas implies this in IJ Sent. d. 24, q. 1, a. 4, Op. omnia 
8.313, for he says that only violence or a habit or passion that makes the will 
submit makes it impossible to avoid all sin. None of these elements would have 
existed in pure nature. There might have been external violence, but this is not 
the violence that makes formal sin necessary. 

31 See ST 1-2, q. 109, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 3.21-2. 

See II Sent. d. 29, intro., Op. omnia 8.384; also ST 1-2, q. 109, a. 4, c, Op. 
omnta 3.24. j 

*%3 ST 1-2, q. 109, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 3.25: “Diligere autem Deum super 
omnia est quiddam connaturale homini; .. .”. 

4 Some theologians, defining an act of love of God above all as simply the 
affective act with no reference to its efficacious fulfillment, would differ from 
this opinion. See A. Ferland, p. s. s., Commentarius in Summam D. Thomae, 
De Gratia, De Sacramentis in Communi (2nd edition Montreal 1945) 140. 
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the state of pure nature. Hence, the inclination to evil that arises from 
the absence of a proportionate end is unnatural and, because it arises 
from the sin of Adam, it is a punishment. Historically the lack of a 
supernatural end is a punishment because it was likewise lost by the 
sin of Adam, and, moreover, because there is still an obligation on the 
posterity of Adam, as there was on Adam himself, to possess this 
supernatural end. Fallen man in Adam is at fault for the loss of this 
end. From this fault comes sin, and sin begets sorrow, two evils from 
which original justice freed the human will. Sin and sorrow, then, are 
punishments of original sin in the will.3° 

The gravity of this punishment inflicted upon the will becomes clear 
only in the light of the splendor of innocent man. It has been noted 
already that peccability belongs to every state in which a rational crea- 
ture can be. Hence, even in innocence man had the capacity to sin 
mortally, but, more important, he also had the capacity never to sin at 
all. Man in innocence was not yet confirmed in grace,'?® but he could 
maintain his good will indefinitely and resist temptation without “gratia 
operans” ot “gratia cooperans.” 3" Only violence or disorder would 
have made it impossible for innocent man to avoid all sin, and the 
rectitude of innocence was repugnant to both of these elements.13° 

Moreover, while innocent man had the capacity to commit mortal 
sin, he had no capacity to commit venial sin before a mortal sin was 
committed. Since mortal sin would remove him from the state of inno- 
cence, it may be said that innocent man could not commit venial sin. 
Venial sin comes about because of the suddenness of an action that 
would ordinarily be a mortal sin or because of a certain disorder of the 
means to the proper end. Both of these things occur because the infe- 
rior powers are not firmly subjected to the superior powers. Hence, 
sudden concupiscence or a “spot” judgment arises from the lack of sub- 
jection of the lower appetites to reason or of reason perfectly subjected 
to God. However, in innocence reason was perfectly subjected to God, 
which caused the lower appetites to be subjected perfectly to reason, 
which, in turn, caused the body to be subject to the soul. As long as 
reason remained subject to God there could be no defection in the 


*5 See II Sent. d. 25, intro., Op. omnia 8.335. 

*% See above p. 23. 

"7 See II Sent. d. 24, intro., Op. omnia 8.304. 

** See ibid., Op. omnia 8.305; also q. 1, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 8.313. 
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lower powers, for their order was caused by the subjection of reason 
to God. This subjection could be destroyed only if the the will averted 
itself and reason from God, and this is mortal sin. Otherwise there 
could be no defection from the means to the end, in which venial sin 
consists, for the order of body to soul and lower appetite to higher 
appetite was indefectible and infallible as long as the primary subjec- 
tion of reason to God lasted. Hence, in innocence man had to sin 
mortally before he could sin venially.1°9 

That man needed grace to merit or to act supernaturally has already 
been noted. This was true even in the state of innocence. Yet, even 
when man is assisted by grace in his fallen state his works absolutely 
speaking are less efficacious for merit than they would have been in 
innocence. Merit is measured in one way by the degree of charity of 
the agent. This measurement refers to the essential reward, so that, 
absolutly, the greater the charity, the greater is God enjoyed. In another 
way, however, merit may be measured by the greatness of the work. 
Since innocent man had more copious graces and was of greater virtue, 
his works were greater. Yet, relatively a work may merit more abun- 
dantly after sin precisely because of man’s weakness: a small work may 
exceed the power of him who does it with great difficulty more than a 
great work exceeds the power of him who does it with ease.1*° 


Because the will is the faculty that orders and directs every human 
act, its proper function is to join man to his proper good. As such it 
was the will that in innocence perfectly accomplished the primary sub- 
jection of man to God. Reason was subject to God and the two other 
subjections of original justice were subordinated to this supreme sub- 
jection. Hence, the loss of original justice in the will constitutes the 
formal effect of original sin. The conjunction of the will to God, how- 
ever, redounded into the other faculties of man, so that when this con- 
junction was lost there were damaging repercussions in these other 
faculties. These damaging repercussions are the material effects of orig- 
inal sin, just as conversion to a finite good is a material element of 
actual sin. Ignorance and the “fomes” are these material effects. 


Basing themselves on a difference of terminology, some theologians 


1 See II Sent. d. 21, q. 2, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 8.281; also De Malo 7.7, c, 
Op. omnia 13.479; and ST 1-2, q. 89, a. 3, Op. omnia 2.555. 

™ See Il Sent. d. 29, q. 1, a. 4; 'c, Op) omnia 8.392; ST.1, Os) a anc 
Op. omnia 1.602. 
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see a change in St. Thomas’ opinion on the place of ignorance in orig- 
inal sin. They point out that while St. Thomas supports the opinion of 
Hugh of St. Victor in his Commentary on the Sentences, that ignorance 
is to be included with concupiscence as the matter of original sin, in his 
Summa \*1 St. Thomas reduces ignorance to a material effect of original 
sin. However, if in his Commentary on the Sentences St. Thomas says: 
“.. . ignorance does not essentially refer to the will; hence even that 
defect like others retains the characteristic of a punishment, but not of 
a fault; .. .”; 14" and if in his De Malo, which was written about the 
same time as the Prima Secundae of the Summa, St. Thomas. purposely 
states that ignorance is in original sin as Hugh of St. Victor says, and, 
then, in the following question proceeds to call ignorance a defect,1* 
it seems we must attribute any apparent change of St. Thomas’ opinion 
on the place of ignorance simply to his broad use of “matertalis” or 
“matertalia.”\** In the De Malo and in the Summa he clearly looks 
upon ignorance as an effect of original sin. His attribution of this 
position to Hugh of St. Victor in the De Malo can be explained either 
by the misunderstanding of Hugh in St. Thomas’ day, or to the reluc- 
tance of St. Thomas to contradict such an eminent Master with such 
sincere followers. 

St. Thomas defines ignorance as an effect of original sin by saying: 
...a defect of the intellect is also contained materially in original sin. 
Indeed this defect is the lack of that natural knowledge that man would 


ae 


*“ This opinion is proposed by Lottin, “Le Péché’” 298 and note on p. 314; 
ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 3, ad 3, Op. omnia 2.519: “. . . peccatum originale magis 
dicitur esse concupiscentia quam ignorantia: licet etiam ignorantia inter 
defectus materiales peccati originalis contineatur.” [Italics supplied] 


“° II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 3, ad 5, Op. omnia 8.405: “. . . ignorantia non per 
se respicit voluntatem; unde etiam defectus ille sicut et alii retinent rationem 
poenae, sed non culpae;...” [Italics supplied] 


8 See De Malo 3.7, c, Op. omnia 13.392: ‘Potest etiam ignorantia per- 
tinere ad peccatum originale, ut dicit Hugh de sancto Victore: ...” Then in 
the next question, 4.2, ad 1 (2nd series), Op. omnia 13.420: “... inter alias 
vires etiam intellectus a voluntate movetur; et sic defectus intellectus etiam 
continetur materialiter sub peccato originali. Qui quidem defectus est carentia 
illius scientiae naturalis quam homo in primo statu habuisset.” 


4 See De Malo 3.7, c, Op. omnia 13.393, where both ignorance and con- 
conpuscence are called material in the same way: “. .. sic ignorantia et fomes 
sunt materialia in peccato originali, sicut et conversio ad bonum commutabile in 
peccato actuali.” 
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have had in the first state.” 14° With the loss of original justice the 
lower appetite was freed to obscure reason and the knowledge of the 
truth. For this reason undue concupiscence is a more direct effect of 
original sin than ignorance, for it is undue concupiscence that is respon- 
sible directly for ignorance.1*® In innocence the human intellect was 
limited because it was created, and, therefore, finite, and because it 
knew and understood only after inquiry and much reasoning; this 
would be true of the human intellect in any state. However, that lack 
of clarity or difficulty in the pursuit of the truth that is experienced in 
fallen man comes from the undue influence of concupiscence that is 
proper to fallen man.1** 

The knowledge that Adam had was much more extensive than that 
which a man following Adam in innocence would have had. The lack 
of Adam’s knowledge in fallen man is not an effect of original sin. 
From the very beginning of his life Adam had distinct knowledge; 
unlike other men Adam did not begin life with a “tabula rasa.” 14° This 
gift was personal to Adam since it was his task to instruct and guide 
other men. Just as he began life with bodily perfection so that he could 
generate other men, so also he began life with intellectual perfection so 
that he could instruct other men. 

This intellectual perfection consisted first in the knowledge of those 
natural principles that are “per se nota,” as well as a knowledge of all 
their ramifications. Above and beyond this natural knowledge, however, 
Adam knew those supernatural truths that he had to teach other men, 
so that he and they might attain their supernatural end. Finally, Adam 
knew such things as future contingents, the thoughts of other men, and 
the ordering of creatures by divine providence only insofar as they 
were revealed to him by God, for they were not necessary to instruct 
others.!4® Even after such a revelation, however, Adam would not have 


“8 De Malo 4.2, ad 1 (2ndd series), Op. omnia 13.420: “. . . defectus 
intellectus etiam continetur materialiter sub peccato originali. Qui quidem 
defectus est carentia illius scientiae naturalis quam homo in primo statu habuis- 
set.”; also II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 3, ad 5, Op. omnia 8.405. 


M6 See ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 3, ad 3, Op. omnia 2.319. 


“’ See II Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 1, ad 3, Op. omnia 8.300; also De Malo 3.7, ¢, 
Op. omnia 13.392-3. 


48 See De Veritate 18.4 ,ad 3 (lst series), Op. omnia 15.90. 


4° See ibid. c, and ad 1 (Ist series), Op. omnia 15.89-90; also ST 1, q. 94, 
a. 3, c, Op. omnia 1.595-6. 
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been able to grasp the total ordering of creatures by divine provi- 
detice. © 

On the other hand, children who might have been born in innocence 
would have begun life with their intellect a “tabula rasa,’ and early 
confused knowledge would have become only gradually distinct.1°? 
Such children would have been subject to their human nature insofar as 
they would have learned through their senses, but their acquiring of 
knowledge by discovery and learning would have been without 
difficulty.1°? 

Just as the child would not have had as yet the complete perfection 
of his body, so neither would he have had the perfect use of his intel- 
lect.5° The will and the sensitive powers employ corporeal organs to 
act, and in a child that would have been born even in innocence these 
organs would not have been perfect at birth. This in no way would 
have detracted from the state of original justice, for the will, which 
regulated this state, always tends to acts suitable to man’s state of 
growth, and not all acts are suitable to every age.1°* The child in inno- 
cence would have been capable of using his reason only for acts suitable 
to his bodily limitations. Because the organization of man in the state 
of fallen nature is less than it would have been in the state of original 
integrity, these acts would not have been as few in integrity as they 
are in fallen nature.1°> 


Original justice demanded that the child who might have been born 
in it possess the virtue of prudence and have a knowledge of those uni- 
versal principles that direct particular acts to be done or to be avoided 
for works of justice.1°® Beyond this the state of integrity demanded no 
further knowledge.'°’ The child would have lacked no knowledge that 


* See De Veritate 18.4, c. Op. omnia 15.89-90. 

15) See ibid ad 3 (1st series), Op. omnia 15.90. 

1 See ST 1, g. 101, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.617. 

73 See II Sent. d. 20, q. 2, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.268-9. 


*** See ST 1, q. 99, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.613-4, and q. 101, a. 2, c. Op. omnia 
1.618. 


**° St. Thomas calls this a “more probable” opinion; see De Veritate 18.8, c, 
Op. omnia 15.103. 


18 See II Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.301-2; De Veritate 18.7, c, 
Op. omnia 15.100-101; ST 1, q. 101, a. 1, ad 3, Op. omnia 1.618. 


87 See II Sent. d. 25, q. 2, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.301-2. 
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he should have had, for it is this lack that is the effect of original sin.1°® 

To know God essentially belongs only to the Blessed in Heaven who 
are thereby rendered actually impeccable.°? Neither Adam nor the 
child who might have been born in innocence, therefore, would have 
had such a knowledge of God.!® Both would have known God in a 
manner midway between the knowledge of Him after the fall and 
Redemption and the knowledge of Him enjoyed by the Blessed. This 
would have been a way natural to the angels but beyond the nature of 
man; it would have been similar to but more perfect than the way a 
contemplative sees God with the help of grace after original sin.1® 

In fallen nature man needs three elements to know, the same three 
elements he would have needed in the state of pure nature. 1) A 
“medium sub quo,’ which is the light of the active intellect; 2) a 
“species ret visae,” which is the intelligible species, by which the pas- 
sive intellect knows actively; 3) a medium, such as a mirror or as the 
effect for knowledge of the cause, by which knowledge of a thing is 
received. In innocence man did not need this third element to know 
God. In accordance with human nature as such this element is the 
existence of a contingent creature, and from this sensible effect man by 
his nature reasons to a necessary cause. The necessity of knowing 
through the senses prevents man from any natural knowledge of God 
that arises from a full and lucid consideration of intelligible effects.1® 
In innocence man knew God 1n just this way: through the consider- 
ation of divinely infused intelligible effects that were the “species rez 
visae” or the likeness of the Uncreated Light. The “medium sub quo” 
of innocence was the light of the active intellect aided by grace that 
elevated and directed the mind. Hence, innocence needed only two 
“media”, the Blessed need only one, the “lumen glortae.” 168 

Man in innocence could, however, know God also through sensible 
effects as man does after the fall and as is natural to man. But this 
knowledge in innocence differs from the same kind of knowledge after 


8 See De Veritate 18.7, ad 3, Op. omnia 15.101; ST 1, q. 101, a. 1, ad 2, 
Op. omnia 1.617-8. 

° See ST 1, q. 94, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.593. 

16° See De Veritate 18.1, c, Op. omnia 15.82. 

1) See II Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 8.299-300; De Veritate 18.1, 
ad 4, Op. omnia 15.83. 

12 See ST 1, q. 94, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.593. 

763 See De Veritate 18.1, ad 1, Op. omnia 15.82-3, and 18.2, c, Op. omnia 
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the fall as the seeking of one with the habit of knowledge, who from 
known things considers these things that he knew at some time or 
other, differs from the seeking of a learner, who from known things 
arrives at the unknown.'™ 

Adam did not know the angels essentially. Yet, because of the 
greater certitude about interior intelligibles in innocence, he knew of 
their existence by natural knowledge and divine revelation more famil- 
iarly and more clearly than does fallen man. Adam had a natural know!l- 
edge not of all intelligibles, but only of those intelligibles, such as the 
essences of material things, which are potential to be received through 
the senses and imagination. For man to know naturally he must have an 
intelligible species abstracted from a phantasm, and such species are 
unproportionate to separated substances. Grace could elevate man to 
know angels essentially, but this would have changed Adam’s state from 
that of a viator, in which knowledge is had of essences only through 
phantasms. And Adam in innocence, just as any man in innocence 
would have been, was a viator.1® 

Although innocent man could lack knowledge of something of which 
he was not obliged to have knowledge and still be in the state of orig- 
inal justice, he could not be in error or have a false opinion of any- 
thing. Error and false opinion are not only the absence of truth; they 
are the corruption of truth. Truth, however, is the good of the intel- 
lect, and in innocence no good was corrupted. A false opinion arises 
when the will is moved by a motive other than that which is proper 
to it; for example, it would be moved by a delectable rather than a 
genuine good. Since the proper object of the intellect is infallible 
truth, when it is moved to assent by any fallible sign there is some 
disorder in it. Because there was no disorder in innocence, the intellect 
could only be moved by infallible truth—it could never err or hold a 
false opinion. Further, since it could only be moved by infallible truth, 
it could never have an opinion: whatever it would know it would know 
with certitude.® 

For this reason man in innocence could never be deceived in what 
he reasoned out within himself, but this does not sufficiently guarantee 


15.85-6; ST 1, q. 94, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 1.593. 
164 See De Veritate 18.2, c, Op. omnia 15.86. 
76 See ibid. 18.5, c, Op. omnia 15.93; ST 1, q. 94, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 1.595. 
1 See De Veritate 18.6, c, Op. omnia 15.97-8; ST 1, q. 94, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 
1.597. 
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that he would not be deceived by some exterior agent. To be immune 
to this kind of deception man would have needed divine help and prov- 
idence, just as he would have needed divine providence to maintain 
bodily immunity to harm from exterior agents.1®* 

Only if man first sinned could he have been deceived.18° Eve was 
seduced by the serpent only after she had sinned. Her sin was a certain 
elation of mind that inordinately sought her own excellence, and simul- 
taneously she lost original justice, just as illumination and vision are 
simultaneous. Only after this elation did she believe what the devil 
said and was deceived. The promise of the serpent up to that time did 
not deceive her, but was an occasion for her pride.!®® 


CONCUPISCENCE AND INFIRMITY 


Because original justice was effected through a gift to the intellect 
and will by which these higher faculties subjected the passions of the 
lower faculties to themselves, original sin, as the lack of original justice, 
more properly is in the higher faculties than in the lower faculties.}’° 
However, because original justice ordered man principally to the Infinite 
Good, although it also ordered him to the Infinite Truth, original sin 
principally effects a lessening of man’s appetite for good more than a 
lessening of his appetite for truth.17! For this reason the effects of 
original sin upon the passions or lower appetites, whose end is the 
good, are greater than its effects upon the higher faculties of reason. 

Even before sin man had passions compatible with the state of integ- 
rity. There was no fear or sorrow, nor was there any violent concupi- 
scence that sought a good not possessed but to be possessed here and 
now. Those passions of joy and love that had a present good as their 
object, and desire and hope that looked to a future good to be possessed 
in due time were in innocent man, but as totally subject to reason. 
Man in innocence suffered no passion that did not follow the judgment 
of reason.17? 


' See De Veritate 18.6, ad: 7 and ad 12, Op. omnia 15.99. 
'® See II Sent. d. 23, q. 2, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 8.303. 


® See De Veritate 18.6, ad 5, ad 8, Op. omnia 15.98-9; St. Thomas applies 
this same process of thought to Adam in ad 11 and ad 13 of this question. 


™ See De Malo 415, ad 2, Op. omnia 13.425. 


™ See ST 1-2, q. 109, a. 2, ad 3, Op. omnia 3.22. 
% See ST 1, q. 95, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 1.599-600. 
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Original sin lost this order for man and not even Baptism fully 
restores it. However, in fallen nature this disorder is to man’s guilt 
and punishment; through Baptism the guilt of this disorder is removed 
and it is left only as a punishment. Moreover, in fallen nature the 
power of the passions are not always capable of being ruled and domi- 
nated, while after Baptism they are diminished in power and can be 
ruled by reason.1“? 

This disorder of the lower faculties is termed concupiscence insofar 
as all the passions of the sensitive appetite or the lower faculties may 
in some way be included in concupiscence.'"* Sensuality is the generic 
term signifying all the passions of the sensitive appetite since all of 
these passions are derived in some way from the senses or the imagi- 
nation.’’° In this way it is distinct from the natural appetite which 
needs no imaginations but only the presence of an object and a natural 
disposition, and from the rational appetite which follows only reason.17® 

In naturally corruptible creatures that follow sensitive apprehension 
there must be a two-fold sensitive inclination: one to seek what is 
suitable to it and to flee what is harmful, and another to resist what 
would corrupt the creature by presenting an impediment to what is 
suitable. The first of these inclinations is called concupiscence in the 
strict sense; it has for its object something sensually delectable. The 
second inclination is called the irascible appetite and it has for its 
object something difficult to be done in order to attain what is 
suitable"? 

The concupiscence that St. Thomas calls the quasi-matter of original 
sin is not this concupiscence as opposed to irascibility but it is synony- 
mous with the disordered sensitive appetite as a totality.1“* The name 
of the part has been attributed to the whole when dealing with original 
sin for two reasons: first, because the irascible appetite arises from 
love and ends in joy or sorrow, and all these are concupiscible passions: 
secondly, because original sin is inherited by the act of generation, 


8 See II Sent. d. 32, intro., Op. omnia 8.427. 

*™ See ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 3, ad 2, Op. ommnta 2.519. 

1% See De Veritate 25.1, c, Op. omnia 15.237; ST 1, q. 81, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 
1.508. 

™ See II Sent. d. 24, q. 5, a. 1, c, Op. omnta 8.323. 

17 See De Veritate 25.2, c, Op. omnia 15.240; ST 1, q. 81, a. 2, c, Op. omnza 
1.509. 

8 See II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 3, ad 3, Op. omnia 8.405. 
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which is the subject of the delectation of a disordered concupiscence. 
For this reason although disordered irascibility is as much the quasi- 
matter of original sin as disordered concupiscence, only concupiscence 
finds a place in the definition of original sin and is called “infected.” 17° 
For this same reason St. Thomas does not treat of infirmity, the effect 
of original sin upon the irascible appetite, except in terms of undue 
concupiscence. At the same time St. Thomas observes that while sins 
of concupiscence are more natural to the species of man, insofar as 
thereby the soul, the reference point of the species, seeks its own, sins 
of irascibility are more natural to the individual man, for the body 
suffers a relatively greater change in irascibility than in concupiscence, 
and the body is the reference point of the individual.18° Hence pecca- 
tum originale originans pertained first of all to irascibility and pecctum 
originale originatum pertains first of all to concupiscence.'*" 

St. Thomas speaks of concupiscence as the quasi-matter of original 
sin, so that it must in some way be voluntary for nothing can be found 
in the essence of sin that is not voluntary.1°? However, only insofar as 
concupiscence ought naturally to be ruled by intellect and will is it 
voluntary.'®? In man the sensitive appetite is naturally moved by the 
“vis cogttativa” or “ratio particularis,” so called because it is a faculty 
that determines individual judgments without the reasoning process. 
However, the “ratio particularis” is moved and directed only according 
to “ratio universalis’ as in a syllogism an individual conclusion is 
deduced from universal premises. In this way the sensitive appetite 
obeys reason. It obeys the will insofar as of itself it cannot move man 
to execution of an act not commanded by the will; it can only incline 
man to execution of an act not commanded by the will; it can only 
incline man of itself, for man acts as man only when the will is given 
a sufficient motive.1*# 

In fallen man, however, this dominion of the will and reason over 
the sensitive appetite is not complete, for these superior faculties cannot 


™ See De Malo 4.2, ad 12 (lst series), Op. omnia 15.420. 

1 See De Veritate 25.6, ad 4, Op. omnia 15.249. 

8! See zbid. ad 5. 

™ Some authors think St. Thomas understood concupiscence as an effect of 
original sin, not as an essential part of it. See Lottin, “Le péché” 299 and 314, 
and J. Bittremieux, “De materiali peccati originalis juxta S. Thomam,’ Divus 
Thomas 31 (1928) 573. This question is discussed below, p. 51 f. 

8 See ST 1-2, q. 74, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 2.473. 

™4 See ST 1, q. 81, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 1.510-511. 
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restrain or excite the sensitive appetite at their pleasure. The sensitive 
appetite is subject to will and reason only in a limited way. Yet, 
because actions of the sensitive appetite not commanded by the supe- 
rior faculties could have been impeded by the will, these actions can be 
sins, but only incomplete or venial sins. Hence, even if inordinate pas- 
sion precedes reason it can be called sinful insofar as the deformity of 
any act is attributable to the power that is the principle of that act,1®° 
and insofar as sensuality is subjectible to reason.1*® Sensuality can be 
the subject of sin insofar as it participates in the will, just as color has 
for its second object the body of a thing while its first object is the 
surface.1®* However, only reason can order man to God, his final end, 
and a sin can be mortal only if it destroys that order, so that sensuality 
can never be the subject of mortal sin; only what can establish ordi- 
nation to the final end can destroy such ordination.1*® 

This notion of sensuality is the meaning of concupiscence as the 
quasi-matter of original sin: the lack of original justice on the part 
of the will is the quasi-form of original sin: 


And therefore since the lack of original justice is in the will, 
but in the lower powers moved by the will is the proneness 
to desire inordinately, which can be called concupiscence, it 
follows that in this or that man original sin is nothing else 
but concupiscence with the lack of original justice; yet, in 
such a way that the lack of original justice is the quasi-formal 
element in original sin, but concupiscence is the quasi- 
material element, just as in actual sin aversion from the un- 
changeable good is the quasi-formal element, but conversion 
to the changeable good is the quasi-material element; . . .18° 


78 See II Sent. d. 24, q. 5, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.324-5; De Veritate 25.5, ad 5, 
Op. omnia 15.246. 

188 See De Veritate 25.5, c, Op. omnia 15.246. 

"87 See ibid. ad 1. 

188 See ibid. c; ST 1-2, q. 74, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 2.474. 

*%° De Malo 4.2, c, Op. omnia 13.419: “Et ideo cum carentia originalis justi- 
tiae se habet ex parte voluntatis, ex parte autem inferiorum virium a voluntate 
motarum sit pronitas ad inordinate appetendum, quae concupiscentia dici potest; 
sequitur quod peccatum originale in hoc homine vel in illo nihil est aliud quam 
concupiscentia cum carentia originalis justitiae; ita tamen quod carentia originalis 
justitiae est quasi formale in peccato originali, concupiscentia autem est quasi 
materiale; sicut et in peccato actuali aversio ab incommutabili bono est quasi 
formale, conversio autem ad commutabile bonum est quasi materiale; . . .”; 
see also II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 3, c and ad 3, Op. omnia 8.404-5. 
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From this passage it is clear that St. Thomas calls habitual concu- 
piscence the quasi-matter of original sin. He calls it only the quast- 
matter just as he calls the conversion to the finite good in actual sin 
only the guwast-matter, because matter and form are strictly applied only 
to physical entities; sin is a moral entity. The important point here is 
that when St. Thomas draws an analogy between original and actual 
sin he definitely considers concupiscence to be of the essence of 
original sin. 

On the other hand St. Thomas speaks of habitual concupiscence as 
the effect of the disorder of the will, as the punishment for original 
sin, and as parallel with the punishment of mortality.19° He seems to 
regard concupiscence as both an essential element and an effect of 
original sin. He could do this, of course, by looking at concupiscence 
in two different ways: in one way as parallel to the conversion to the 
finite good of actual sin; in another way as the effect upon the sensual 
appetite created by the disorder of the will. Perhaps he viewed it in 
this first way so as to avoid contradicting St. Augustine. Certainly his 
followers seem to have considered his teaching on the essential charac- 
ter of concupiscence as a concession rather than a firm conviction.19} 
Certainly, also, his general principles on the state of original justice 
and its loss tend to make concupisence an effect of original sin rather 
than part of the essence of original sin. 


Because of his concept of the relationship between the disorder of 
the will and the disorder of concupiscence, according to which the 
latter was the effect of the former, St. Thomas could have logically 
declared that original sin is essentially the lack of original justice in 
the will alone; the disorder of the lower faculties is not of the essence 
of original sin, but only results or effects that are extrinsic to the 
essence. If he conceived of the disorder of the lower appetites as the 
passive substratum informed by the disorder of the will to constitute 


199 See II Sent. d. 32, q. 2, a. 1, c, Op. omnia 8.436; ST 1-2, q. 74, a. 4, ¢, 
Op. omnia 2.474; and q. 83, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 2.519. Bittremieux, art. cit. 
586-8, points out that concupiscence is certainly of the essence of original sin 
according to St. Thomas, but at the same time it may be considered to be a con- 
sequence of original sin: ‘“concupiscentia est materiale, at simul consequitur” 
(p. 538); he also states that only if the opinion is held that original sin consists 
in the lack of sanctifying grace alone is concupiscence limited to being an effect 


(p73). 
191 See below chapter 3. 
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the essence of original sin, he also conceived of matter, unlike St. 
Bonaventure but like St. Albert the Great, as not actually containing 
its own form. Hence, he would not have felt obliged on this count, 
as St. Bonaventure did, to place sensual disorder in the essence of 
original sin. It is clear that he looked upon the disorder of the will 
as the efficient as well as the final cause of the disorder of the lower 
appetites. Why St. Thomas insists on including concuptscence in the 
essence of original sin while at the same time explaining it as an effect 
of that sin, only St. Thomas himself can answer.'*" 


Unlike the conversion to the finite good that constitutes the matter 
of actual sin, the concupiscence of original sin is nothing positive. It 
is a natural defect that man ought not to have according to the order 
actually established by God; it is a punishment that consists in the 
loosing of that bond of original justice which subordinated the sensual 
appetite to reason.!?? That some opposition between the flesh and the 
spirit would have been natural to man even in the state of pure nature 
follows from the very principles of human nature as surely as mortality 
follows from those principles.1?* However, because man is principally 
a rational creature whose intellect is to be his rule of conduct, that 
this opposition should not surpass the power of reason to order and 
limit it also follows from the principles of human nature. That con- 
cupiscence should use its power to ride rough shod over the limits 
of reason is a result of that added disorder brought on by original sin 
which deprived human nature of any end proportionate to it.19° This 
undue concupiscence is the concupiscence of original sin; because of 
its unreasonable nature it is called the ‘“feebleness of nature’, “the 
tyrant in our members’, “the law of the flesh”. Concupiscence, as the 
faculty of desire for the sensually pleasant, suffers no wound in itself, 
but its power is increased because of the total lack of an end, an organ- 


* This mode of argumentation is taken from Lottin, “Le Péché” 312-14 and 


note on p. 299. Also see Compendium Theologiae 197, Op. omnia 27.77, for 
proof that St. Thomas took this two-fold view up to the end of his life. 

1° See II Sent d. 30, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4, Op. omnia 8.401, and d. 32, q. 2, a. 1, 
c, Op. omnta 8.436. This opinion is supported by Magrath, “St. Thomas’ 
Theory” 178. 

™ See II Sent. d. 32, q. 1, a. 1, ¢, Op. omnia 8.431; De Veritate 25.7, c, and 
ad 5, Op. omnia 15.250. 


See II Sent. d. 32, q. 2, a. 1, ad 4, Op. omnia 8.436; De Malo 4.2, ad 1 
(1st series), Op. omnia 13.419. 
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izing principle, in man. In this sense concupiscence is unnatural and 
against nature.!9® 


Natural concupiscence seeks its own end as given it by the will and 
reason, and it is unnatural for concupiscence to be inclined to evil, 
to be inclined to an end other than that given by the reason and the 
will.!°* The undue concupiscence of original sin is habitual undue 
concupiscence. It is not the habitual concupiscence that comes from 
frequent acts of concupiscence, but it is the proneness or aptitude to 
seek sensible goods beyond the limits of reason.!”* It is the vice of 
concupiscence, St. Thomas says quoting St. Augustine, that makes 
a baby prone to be concupiscent and makes an adult actually concupi- 
scent. Hence, the actual /zbido of coitus is a sign of habitual concupi- 
scence, and when St. Augustine says that /zbido causes original sin to 
pass on from generation to generation, according to St. Thomas, 
Augustine uses the sign for the object signed.!” 


Original sin is called an infection insofar as habitual concupiscence 
principally affects the act of generation. An infection is understood as 
something passed on to another, and since original sin is a sin of the 
nature particularly, those powers are infected that pass on this nature.?°° 
Although the guilt of original sin is essentially in the superior faculties, 
causally it is in those powers involved in generation.”°! These powers 
are principally three: the generative power as accomplishing the act 
producing the nature; the concupiscible appetite, strictly taken, as seek- 
ing the delectation of coitus; and the sense of touch as perceiving the 
delectation. In this way these powers may be said to be corrupted by 
original sin more than the other powers of man.*”" All who are gener- 
ated from Adam through coitus, then, contract original sin." If ever a 


™ See II Sent. d. 30, intro., Op. omnia 8.396; ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 3, ad 1, Op. 
omnia 2.519, and q. 85, a. 3, ad 3, Op. omnia 2.532. 

'™ See II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 3, c, Op. omnia 8.404. 

™ See De Malo 4.2, ad 4 (lst series), Op. omnia 13.419. 

™ See II Sent. d. 30, intro., Op. omnia 8.397; De Malo 4.6, ad 16, Op. omnia 
13.429-30. 

See II Sent. d. 31, q. 2, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.426. 

™' See De Veritate 25.6, c, Op. omnia 15.248; ST 1-2, q. 85, a. 4 ,ad 1 Op. 
omnia 2.524. 

™ See De Veritate 25.6, c, Op. omnia 15.248; De Malo 4.5, ad 1, Op. omnia 
13.425; ST 1-2, q. 83, a. 4, c, Op. omnia 2.524. 

™ See Il Sent. d. 30, intro., Op. omnia 8.396, and d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, c, Op. 
omnia 8.423. 
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man were to be born without the process of coitus and generation, he 
would contract the miseries or punishments but not the guilt of original 
sin, since his defects would have no voluntary element; an element only 
a man descended from Adam can have.” 

Through generation, the natural process for the handing down of the 
nature, comes the nature of man as infected; the flesh conceived in 
generation inherits a disordered disposition it ought not to have and 
when the soul comes in contact with the flesh it contracts a stain by 
which it is made guilty: this is original sin.°°’ The disorder and guilt 
of original sin do not arise from any pleasure in the act of coitus, for 
even if the act were to occur without pleasure still it would be the 
vehicle for the transmission of original sin. The concupiscence that 
infects the generative powers is the habitual concupiscence of original 
sin in which there is no delectation.-°° Through generation the nature 
is transmitted and with the nature habitual concupiscence by which the 
sensitive appetite is not as completely subject to reason as it should 
be.2°" It is this concupiscence that infects the generative powers and 
causes original sin. 

Generation as well as the pleasure of coition are both good in them- 
selves and would have had a place in innocence. In innocence man 
lacked nothing for the completeness of his human nature. But every 
man in innocence would have had a body with animal life, whose prop- 
erties are to eat, to sleep, to generate, etc. To every innocent man, then, 
and not only to the first man and woman would generation have been 
suitable. For this reason and because a diversity of sex redounds to the 
perfection of human nature, just as diverse grades of things redound to 
the perfection of the universe, women as well as men would have been 
generated in innocence.?% 

Generation flows from the natural principles of a corruptible being 
who can be permanent only in his species. Since the intention of nature 


*“ This is at least implied in II Sent. d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, c, Op. omnia 8.423. 
Lottin, “Le péché” 300-301, supports this contention. 

* See II Sent. d. 30, q. 1, a. 2, ad 4 and ad 5, Op. omnia 8.403, and d. 31, 
intro., Op. omnia 8.417-18; De Malo 4.1, ad 6, Op. omnia 13.414. A good 
explanation of this is in Lottin, loc. cit. 

”° See II Sent. d. 33, q. 2, a. 1, ad 4, Op. omnia 8.450. 

m™ See II Sent. d. 32, q. 1, a. 3, ad 1; Op. omnia 8.434-5: ST 1-2, q. 82, a. 4, 
ad 3, Op. omnia 2.520. 

See II Sent. d. 20, q. 1, a. 1, c, Op .omnia 8.264;ST 1, q. 99, a. 2, c and 
ad 3, Op. omnia 1.614-15. 
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is not to be frustrated, its first intention in a corruptible being is the 
species. An incorruptible being is permanent as an individual and, 
hence, the individual is the first intention of nature in an incorruptible 
being. Therefore, generation in fallen nature is for the sake of the 
species; in innocence it would have been for the multiplication of 
individuals, for innocent man, while corruptible by nature, had the gift 


of immortality.” 


In man not only generation is natural because he is corruptible, but 
generation by coition is natural because of his bodily members. In inno- 
cence and in pure nature man would have generated by coitus. This 
would have been done with the male as the active power and the 
female as the passive power, for every generation demands active and 
passive powers, and where there is diversity of sex the male is always 
active and the female passive.7!° 


In innocence or in pure nature, however, reason would not have been 
absorbed in the vehement delectation of the act of coitus as it is in 
fallen nature. Absolutely speaking this delectation would have been 
greater in innocence than it is in fallen nature, because in innocence the 
nature was not disordered and the body was more sensitive.”'' How- 
ever, relatively this delectation is greater in fallen nature for in inno- 
cence reason would have dominated the act and would have made 
impossible that superabundant or violent delection such as there is 
after original sin.“'* Although physical virginity is lost through coition 
in any state, the integrity of reason, that is the more excellent element 
in the virtue of virginity, is lost in matrimonial coition only in fallen 
nature where reason is overcome by excessive delectation.*!* It is 
because of this undue and disordered concupiscence that a husband who 
seeks his wife within the limits of matrimony but with concupiscence 
commits a venial sin; such is true even if the movement of concupi- 
scence precedes the judgment of reason. However, if the husband acts 
through reason, even if sensuality urges him to act, there is no sin.7"4 
Likewise this excessive delectation of fallen nature makes continence 


*° See ST 1, q. 98, a. 1, c and ad 2, Op. omnia 1.611. 

em ee LU Sentod. 20,00 ar 216, Op oneiia 6 20008 ale ag OS 04.2. 60m 
omnia 1.612. 

*1 See ST 1, q. 98, a. 2, ad 3, Op. omnia 1.612. 

“12 See II Sent. d. 20, q. 1, a. 2, ad 2, Op. omnia 8.265. 

*I3 See zbid. ad 1. 

*'* See De Veritate 25.5, ad 7, Op. omnia 15.246-7. 
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laudable since it avoids this delectation; however, in innocence conti- 
nence was not praiseworthy, for there was no excessive delectation to 
avoid.-!" 

In conclusion three points of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the effects of 
original sin stand out. The first of these, of course, is his introduction 
of the notion of Aristotelian “nature,’ a notion that henceforth will 
never be completely ignored, even by “Augustinians.” 

The second influential contribution of St. Thomas was the dominant 
role he allotted to the “end” as the principle of organization. This natu- 
rally flowed from his concept of Aristotelian nature. It accounted for 
any hints of pessimism in St. Thomas’ explanation of the effects of 
original sin, for even a man who would have existed in pure nature 
would have had an end that would have been his principle of order. 
If fallen man has no such end proportionate to his powers he is less 
organized than man in pure nature would have been. Richard of 
Middleton will grasp the importance of this contribution more than St. 
Thomas’ other followers. 

Finally, this kind of reasoning led St. Thomas to consider concupi- 
scence in a light other than the “Augustinian” one in which it was seen 
up until his time. He retained it in the definition of the essence of 
original sin, but all of his thinking and principles logically led to the 
conclusion he refused to draw: that concupiscence is an effect of orig- 
inal sin and no more in the essence of that sin than is mortality or igno- 
rance. To his disciples he left the task of deducing this conclusion, and 
they did not disappoint him. 


*15 See ST 1, q. 98, a. 2, ad 3, Op. omnia 1.613. 
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knowledge 
2. Concupiscence and Infirmity 
treated together 
natural 
nothing positive added to nature as result of original sin 
a vice and a punishment 
material element in original sin 


moon wp 


generation 

1) act is good 

2) descent of nature from Adam, not act, causes original 
sin 


F. Summary of trend of Chapter 


CHAPTER 4 


NON-THOMISTIC SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


I. Durandus of St. Pourcain, James of Metz, Francis of Mayron, 
William of Rubion 


A. Scotistic influence on these authors 


B. Original Justice, Original Sin, Wounded Nature 
1. Original Justice 


a 
b. 
rss 
d. 


Adam had it and lost it 
definition 

“supernatural” character 

loss of it is result of original sin 


2. Original sin 


a. 
b. 
‘a 
d. 


ce 


definition: how explained 

not a culpa nor a macula 

not anything positive: lack of due justice is an effect 

yet, reatus poenae is essentially the same as the lack of due 
justice 

analogous nature 


3. Wounded nature 


a. 


b 
@ 
d 


a sin of nature 


. nothing of nature lost by original sin 


yet, in a sense, nature is “vitiated” by original sin 


. natural defects take on character of punishments—gravity 


of original sin 


C. Loss of the Supernatural Gifts 
1. Loss of the virtues 
2. Loss of grace 
a. distinction betweeti grace and original justice 
b. first parents had grace before the fall 
c. they were not confirmed in grace before the fall 
3. Loss of the beatific vision 
a. poena damnit 


b. 


no poena sensus 
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4. Effect of Baptism 
a. punishment is no longer imputed 
b. no effect, save a weakening of concupiscence, on secondary 
effects of original sin 
D. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Body 
1. Unity and equality of original sin 
2. Mortality and passibility 
a. mortality 
1) death is natural 
2) causes of immortality of man in innocence 
3) notion of immortality of innocence 
4) mortality is a punishment of original sin 
5) growth in innocence 
b. passibility 
1) akind of impassibility had in innocence 
2) deviation of Rubion’s teaching 
E. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Soul 
1. “Malitia” and Ignorance 
a. “malitia” 
1) will is the seat of original sin 
2) impeccability is not natural 
3) venial sin in innocence 
4) need of grace in innocence 
a) for beatific vision 
b) retain innocence 
c) -keep precepts 
5) merit in innocence and in fallen nature 
b. ignorance 
1) as a punishment of original sin 
2) knowledge in innocence 
2. Concupiscence and Infirmity 
a. concupiscence is not original sin 
b. it is natural 
c. yet, is an effect of original sin 
d. generation itself is not the cause of original sin 
e. generation in innocence 
1) purpose and painlessness of childbirth 
2) pleasure 
3) loss of physical virginity 
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II. Henry of Ghent, Roger Marston, Matthew of Aquasparta, Robert 


Holkot 


A. Unity between these authors 
B. Original Justice, Original Sin, Wounded Nature. 


1. Original Justice 
a. definition 
b. distinction between sanctifying grace and original justice 
c. is it “supernatural” ? 
1) in one way, yes; in another way, no. 
2) Henry of Ghent on the “supernatural” character of 
original justice 
2. Original Sin 
a. evidence for the existence of such a sin 
b. committed by Adam and affecting his posterity 
c. definition 
d. two-fold corruption 
1) a punishment 
2) avice 
3. Wounded Nature 
a. definition of “nature” 
b. nature is essentially unaffected by original sin 
c. defects brought on by original sin 
1) natural 
2) unnatural 
d. gravity of original sin 


. Loss of the Supernatural Gifts 


1. Loss of grace is implied in the authors 

2. Loss of the beatific vision; no poena sensus—peculiarity of 
Robert Holkot 

3. Effects of Baptism 
a. obligation to punishment removed 
b. concupiscence remains 


D. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Body 


1. Equality of original sin in all 
2. Mortality and Passibility 
a. mortality 
1) an effect of original sin 
2) body is naturally corruptible 
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3) Henry of Ghent: immortality is natural 

b. passibility 
1) in innocence was passibility, but not for harm 
2) reason for suffering 


E. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Soul 


Fs 


“Malitia”’ and Ignorance 
a. “malttia” 
1) original sin is essentially in the will 
2) will is weakened by original sin 
3) impeccability is not natural 
4) need of grace in innocence and fallen nature 
5) venial sin in innocence 
6) need of grace to avoid all sin after fall—to love God 
above all 
b. ignorance 
1) an effect of original sin 
2) distinction between nescience and ignorance 


. Concupiscence and Infirmity 


a. habitual concupiscence is original sin 

b. unnatural character of concupiscence 

c. attested to by malfunction of augmentative and nutritive 
powers 

d. generation in itself is good; both before and after fall 
1) immoderate concupiscence of generative act is 

unnatural 

2) lsbido causes original sin 


F. Other Augustinians 


1 
. Walter Bruges 

. Robert Hereford 

. Ramon Lull 

. Thomas Bradwardine 
. Landolph Caracciolo 


ON A oR DY NO 


John Peckham 


III. Peter John Olivi, Peter Auriol, William Ockham 


A. Synthetic character of this article 
B. Original Justice, Original Sin, Wounded Nature 


He 


Original Justice 
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a. definition 
b. in the sensitive appetite 
c. “preternatural” 


2. Original Sin 
a. teaching of Olivi 
1) obligation to have original justice 
2) contracted by the soul from the body 
3) analogically “sin” 
4) definition as “love of self for the sake of self” 
b. teaching of Auriol 
1) original sin is not simply the lack of due justice 
2) materially, at least, it is something positive 
3) essentially the privation of original justice and 
concupiscence are but two views of the same thing 
4) definition of original sin 
c. William Ockham’s teaching 
1) notion of absolute and ordinary power of God 
2) factual definition of original sin 
3) “possible” definition 
3. Wounded Nature | 
a. nature is essentially intact after the fall 
b. but it is left to itself 


C. Loss of Supernatural Gifts 
1. Ockham’s teaching on grace 
2. Loss of grace and the virtues by original sin 
3. Loss of the beatific vision 


4. Effects of Baptism 
a. grace and “worthiness” restored 
b. concupiscence weakened, but hunger, etc. are 
undiminished 


D. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Body 
1. Essential equality of original sin in all 
2. Mortality and Passibility 
a. mortality 
1). as natural and as unnatural 
2) a punishment, not a vice 
b. passibility 
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1) a punishment of original sin 
2) either missing or very mitigated in innocence 


E. Loss of Preternatural Gifts of the Soul 


1. “Malstia’” and Ignorance 


a. 


b. 


“malitia” 

1) rectitude of will lost by original sin 

2) need of grace after sin 

ignorance 

1) results from sin in sensitive appetite 

2) has a sinful character only by participation 


2. Concupiscence and Infirmity 


a. 


ThA eT 


original sin in sensitive appetite is basis for other effects 
of original sin 

original sin is something positive 

distinction between concupiscence and sensitive appetite 
unnatural in one way, natural in another 

the generative act in itself is good 

1) after fall it is disordered 

2) lsbido causes original sin. 


CONCLUSION 


It is in the nature of any discussion of a dependent continuity of 
thought to lend itself to many conclusions. Previously uncertain sources 
of an idea may become certain or discarded; a relatively minor writer 
may take on added stature to explain the dominance of some notion or 
other; or a notion, before hazy, now may be sharpened when previously 
unsuspected factors are shown to have guided and nurtured its develop- 
ment. Having completed our inquiry into a specific era and notion, 
however, we can frequently limit our conclusions in terms of the state 
in which such a specific notion was found at the end of the specific era 
we have examined. On this basis I propose the last two of the three 
conclusions presented here. These last two conclusions attempt to syn- 
thesize the influence of the non-Thomistic schools of thought on the 
effects of original sin. The first of our three conclusions concerns the 
Thomistic school of thought. As explained throughout the dissertation 
all these conclusions are only probable. 

I. St. Thomas Aquinas did not teach that any faculty of human 

nature was worsened absolutely as a result of original sin. 

He introduced into the discussion of original sin the Aristotelian 
notion of nature, and he opposed it to the notion of the preternatural 
and the supernatural. Nature and the natural flowed from the consti- 
tuent elements of the total composite of man. The Thomistic- 
Aristotelian notion of nature was completely different from the 
Augustinian notion of nature, which described nature and the natural 
as that with which man historically began life. The Thomistic- 
Aristotelian notion of nature denoted that of which man was philo- 
sophically composed as a principle of operation. St. Thomas added 
to the Aristotelian “nature” the concepts of God as its Creator and 
of “nature” as being perfected by the supernatural according to an 
obediential potentiality. Yet, the Thomistic-Aristotelian “nature” lost 
nothing that belonged to it when deprived of preternatural and 
supernatural gifts. 

To establish “order” St. Thomas and his followers showed the 
necessity of an end. In the present economy of salvation, an economy 
of supernatural order, the Supernatural End orders man and organ- 
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izes his faculties. Richard of Middleton is outstanding for the clarity 
of his explanation on this matter. When that End was lost by 
original sin, the present supernatural economy of salavation pro- 
hibited that a natural end replace it. Without an end there could be 
no order: the faculties of human nature lost their principle of organ- 
ization and became more disorganized than they would have been in 
pure nature. Even in pure nature the faculties would have had a 
natural end around which to be organized. Herein lay the effect of 
original sin upon human nature as such. 

Moreover, in fact, if not in word, “concupiscence” was not of the 

essence of original sin in the logical thought of St. Thomas. That his 
followers so understood St. Thomas’ thought is clear from their 
rejection of concupiscence from the essence of original sin. Con- 
cupiscence was an effect of original sin. 
II. John Duns Scotus was not the originator of a school of thought 
on original sin. However, within the limited study made of the 
philosophy and theology of Duns Scotus in this dissertation, it 
appears very probable that many of the doctrines taught or intro- 
duced by him easily lended themselves to a Nominalistic concept of 
original sin, and a consequent confusion between the essence and 
effects of original sin. 

Some of these doctrines noted in the last chapters of this disser- 
tation are: that absolutely there was no direct opposition between 
sanctifying grace and original sin; that grace was needed primarily 
to arise from sin rather than to avoid sin; that fallen nature as such 
is no different than pure nature would have been; that venial sin 
was possible in innocence because it is only a “light” sin. 

The way these notions contributed to a Nominalistic concept of 
original sin has been noted in the last chapters of this dissertation. 
If grace and original sin are not opposed it is because grace is not 
looked on as a form inhering in the soul; it is seen as God’s accept- 
ance of an act. If fallen man does not need grace to avoid sin and if 
he has a nature no different from the nature he would have had in 
the state of pure nature, then there is no place within man for 
original sin. It must be something outside of him. This is not a 
necessary conclusion from Scotus’ premises, but his premises do tend 
to this conclusion. Finally, Scotus judges that venial sin was possible 
for man in innocence from the notion of venial sin itself: by name 
it signifies a “light” sin. He ignores the intrinsic hierarchy of sub- 
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jection within man in innocence that would have precluded venial 
sin. All of these doctrines tend to an extrinsicism at the expense of 
intrinsic and formal causality—and Nominalism is totally extrinsic 
in this way. 

II. A Nominalistic concept of original sin remotely or radically 
arose from the incapacity of Nominalism to use the analogy of 
proportionality. 

To account for this connection of thought two elements must be 
noted. The first is the similarity of terminology. The second is the 
use or non-use of analogy. The second element is the reason for the 
first element. 

Peter John Olivi defined original sin as love of self for the sake of 
self. This was but another way of defining original sin as habitual 
concupiscence, the Augustinian definition. Moreover, he taught that 
love of self for the sake of self and love of God for His Own sake 
were mutually exclusive. Hence, where concupiscence or love of self 
for the sake of self exists there can be no love of God for His Own 
sake. Even more importantly Olivi intimated, but only briefly and in 
passing, that love of self for the sake of self was the object of God’s 
displeasure and hatred. The philosophy of Olivi permitted him to 
use analogy. Hence, he could call original sin a real sin by analogy, 
even though there was no act involved in it as there is in actual sin. 

Peter Auriol, however, was a Conceptualist. Conceptualism denies 
that there are any such things as objective universals because there 
are no essences except after the mind has seen a “resemblance” 
between objects. True analogy presupposes true essences, and, there- 
fore, Auriol could not use analogy to explain original sin as a real 
culpa. He had to find a “resemblance” between actual and original 
sin that was univocal at least in its formal aspect. Perhaps influenced 
by the passing remark of Olivi about God’s displeasure at con- 
cupiscence, Auriol decided that God’s displeasure at something con- 
stituted the formal aspect by which that something is evil. This was 
true for original sin no less than for actual sin. However, original 
sin only resembled actual sin insofar as God's displeasure at original 
sin was based on a habit, the privation of original justice or the 
rebellion of sense against reason, while God’s displeasure at actual 
sin was based on a real act. Both were “sin,’ but only as we con- 
ceived the resemblance between them. That God did not will them, 
or that He was displeased with them, was the formal aspect by 
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which they were both sin; this alone constituted their common notion 

in our conception. Once the notions of “act” or “habit” were intro- 

duced there was only a “resemblance” between original and actual 
sin. 

William Ockham took the final step and denied that “resem- 
blances” or essences existed even after our conception of objects. 
There was no real foundation for these “resemblances” in reality nor 
in the mind. This allowed Ockham to ignore causality, for where 
there is no essence there can be no cause. Yet, he felt obligated to 
explain how both original and actual sin are true culpae, true “sins.” 
Since he rejected Auriol’s “resemblances” he had to rely on a com- 
mon or univocal element in both actual and original sin to explain 
them as “sin.” The only univocal element he had was the one pre- 
sented by Auriol: God’s non-willing the thing, or His displeasure 
at it. Ockham called this the non-acceptance by God. This consti- 
tuted the formal element of original sin as much as it constituted 
the formal element of actual sin. Neither concupiscence nor an act 
need be the cause of God’s non-acceptance of a man, because there 
are no causes without essences. God accepted or did not accept a 
man for no reason at all. 

From Olivi to Ockham there was a gradual loss of any objective 
element in Adam’s posterity that could be defined as original sin. 
Gradually the effect of original sin upon God, His displeasure at it, 
had become original sin itself. 

Besides the factors mentioned above two other factors may have con- 
tributed to this train of thought, at least indirectly. The first of these 
might have been the insistence of the Thomistic school on the doctrine 
that original sin is a real culpa. It could so teach because in the Thom- 
istic school analogy was at home. As seen above other schools met 
difficulty when they attempted to retain this teaching. 

The second factor that might have indirectly influenced the train of 
thought described above might have been the teaching of Durandus of 
St. Pourcain. Original sin was defined by Durandus as a “reatus poenae 
acternae.” This obligation to suffer punishment was a relation, but not 
a causal relation. There was no entitative basis in the posterity of 
Adam for this relation, and a causal relation demands some entitative 
foundation. Durandus, however, denied that any relation was real, 
except a causal relation. Logically, then, original sin was not some- 
thing real in the posterity of Adam; it seems to have been only God's 
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infliction of punishment upon those He deemed deserving of it. Yet, 
there was no objective reason why He deemed them deserving of it. 
Indirectly Auriol and Ockham may have been influenced by this kind of 
thinking. 
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APPENDIX 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT ON THE EFFECTS 
OF ORIGINAL SIN 


One of the principal concerns of the Council of Trent (1545-1563) 
was the clarification of the Church’s teaching on the effects of original 
sin. Trent wished to answer three questions in its fifth session on June 
17, 1546: 1) Does original sin really exist?; 2) What is the nature of 
original sin as manifested in its principal effects?; 3) What is the 
remedy of original sin and what is the effect of Baptism upon “con- 
cupiscence’? 1 Trent answered these problems generically in five can- 
ons. So as not to seem to be combating mew errors the Council took 
into account the ancient formulations concerning original sin found in 
the Council of Carthage (418) and the Council of Orange (529), and 
completing them it produced a corpus of the magisterium in its own 
epoch. Hence, to study Trent is to study the essential doctrinal develop- 
ment of original sin. A hint that Trent intended to treat this doctrine 
as it developed is given us in the list of errors about original sin drawn 
up preparatory to the decree itself; those that concern our topic are: the 
Pelagian errors that we contract no stain (labem) of sin from generation 
and that original sin is in us only an imitation of Adam’s prevarication; 
the error reported and supported by Peter the Lombard that original 
sin is many, not only one; the Lutheran error that the concupiscence in 
us even after Baptism is original sin and is identical with that men- 
tioned in the last commandment.® 


*See M. M. Labourdette, Le Péché Originel et Les Origines de L’Homme 
(Sagesse et Cultures, Paris, 1953.) 29-30; also A. Gaudel, “Péché Originel,’ 
DTC 12.1 (1933) 513-4, and Concilium Tridentinum 5 (ed. St. Ehses) 164. 


* See Labourdette, zbzd. 28-9. 


°See ibid. 202-3; the author here takes his material from the document 
entitled: ‘“Haereses super peccato originali,’ found in Ehses, op. cit. 212-3. The 
document has only the authority of theologians behind it; it has no conciliar 
authority. 


1* 


Ze Appendix 


The first canon* deals only with the sin of Adam and its effects 
upon him alone.® Adam was totally worsened because of his sin.6 He 
lost sanctity (sanctitatem), by which is meant sanctifying grace. Because 
creatus was in the first draft of the decree some of the Fathers wished 
to replace sanctitatem with rectitudinem, in view of the controversy in 
the schools whether Adam was created with sanctifying grace.’ Con- 
stitutus was substituted for creatus in the final draft of the decree, but 
it seems clear that the Fathers understood sanctitatem to signify sancti- 
fying grace; otherwise what was the point of their discussion over 
creatus?® Moreover: “Alii laudarunt verbum sanctitatem, guia Adam 
habuit gratiam a Deo, quae dicitur sanctitas ...”® By the retention of 
sanctitatem it is understood that Trent teaches sanctifying grace and its 
concomitant gifts were lost by Adam together with the loss of the gift 
of integrity.!° 

The canon designates the gift of integrity lost by Adam, by 
justitiam.’' Justitiam embraces exemption from concupiscence, suffer- 
ing, and death.1? Echoing the Council of Carthage’? Trent singles 


*ES 788: “Si quis non confitetur, primum hominem Adam, cum mandatum 
Dei in paradiso fuisset transgressus, statim sanctitatem et justitiam, in qua con- 
stitutus fuerat, amisisse incurrisseque per offensam praevaricationis hujusmodi 
iram et indigationem Dei atque ideo mortem, quam antea illi comminatus 
fuerat Deus, et cum morte captivitatem sub ejus potestate, gut mortis deinde 
habuit imperium (Heb. 2, 14), hoc est diaboli, ‘totumque Adam per illam 
praevaricationis offensam secundum corpus et animam in deterius commutatum 
fuisse’ (v.n. 174): A.S.” 

° See Labourdette, op. c#t. 32-3. 

*From Trent’s phrase: ‘“‘totumque Adam per illam praevaricationis offensam 
secundum corpus et animam in deterius commutatum fuisse’”” M. Morlais, ‘Le 
péché originel,” Revue du Clergé Francais 37 (1904) 30-46, concludes that 
original sin is more than a privation of supernatural gifts. 

* See Gaudel, art. cit. 515. 

*See E. Hugon, “De gratia primi hominis,” Angelicum 4 (1927) 366-7; 
Cardinal Paceco was the first to note the controversy in the schools and recom- 
mended a change in terminology. 

* Ehses, op. cit. 208. 

™ See Gaudel, art. cit. 520. 

™ See Labourdette, op. cit. 35. 

® See Gaudel, art cit. 521-2. 

See ES 101: “. . . quicunque dixerit, Adam primum hominem mortalem 
factum, ita, ut, sive peccaret, sive non peccaret, moreretur in corpore, hoc est de 
corpore exiret non peccati merito, sed necessitate naturae, A. S.” 


Appendix 3* 


out of the gift of integrity the gift of immortality. Death is a penalty 
and not merely a reversion to a necessity of nature. Because Adam was 
preserved from death in the state of original justice, for him to be sub- 
jected to this natural condition now was a punishment.'* Death was 
a consequence of God’s anger and indignation: an indication that 
immortality and the whole of the gift of integrity rested upon friend- 
ship with God—upon a grace to which sin was directly opposed.1® 
Together with the penalty of death Adam also became a captive of the 
devil. Reminiscent of the Council of Orange Trent in these terms in 
canon one of session five, compares the weakness of Adam’s will after 
the fall with the original liberty enjoyed by him before the fall.1® It 
does not speak of any comparison between the liberty had now and that 
which would have been enjoyed in the state of pure nature.’ Orange 
had condemned those who said that the fall left freedom unharmed,1® 
but Trent, to avoid even seeming to support Lutheranism, sanctions 
only the proper meaning of Orange with the phraseology it uses in 
chapter one of its sixth session.!® Human liberty is not the same now 
as it was without sin. It is weak and inclined to evil, but it is not lost. 
This is the principal point of this declaration,?° and it is most explicit 
in canon five of session six.71 


™ See Labourdette, op. cit. 35-6. 

See ibid. 36-7; see also P. De Letter, “Original Sin, Privation of Original 
Justice,” Thomist 17 (1954) 507-8: this author claims that because Trent 
united so closely death, friendship with God and original sin, sanctifying grace 
was introduced into the essence of original sin; Dominic Soto (1560) was first 
to implement Trent’s studied neglect of the essence of original sin in this way. 
See also p. 497-8. 

6 See Labourdette, loc. cit. 

™ See Gaudel, loc. cit. 

See ES 174: “Si quis per offensam praevaricationis Adae non totum, id est 
secundum corpus et animam, ‘in deterius’ dicit hominem ‘commutatum’ (S. Aug.: 
De nupt. et concup. Il, 34, 57: ML 44, 471) sed animae libertate illaesa 
durante, corpus tantummodo corruptioni credit obnoxium, Pelagii errore decep- 
tus adversatur Scripturae.. .” 

See ES 793: “. .. omnes homines ... in eis liberum arbitrium minime 
extinctum esset, viribus licet attenuatum et inclinatum.” 

2 See Labourdette, op. cit. 54. 

See ES 815: “Si quis liberum hominis arbitrium post Adae peccatum 
amissum et extinctum esse dixerit, aut rem esse de solo titulo, immo titulum 
sine re, figmentum denique a satana invectum in Ecclesiam: A. S.” 


4* Appendix 


The second canon *” is concerned precisely with out topic: the effect 
of original sin upon all men.?? Original sin is a true sin in us that 
does genuine injury to us as the progeny of Adam.** As St. Paul 
states (Rom. 5:12) through Adam we are truly sinners, so that our 
soul suffers death through original sin. Trent adhered to this opposi- 
tion of original sin (peccatum quod mors est animae) to sanctifying 
grace, the life of the soul, despite corrective suggestions in the prep- 
aration of the decree that would have softened the force of St. Paul’s 
statement.”° Not only is the penalty of Adam’s sin transmitted to all, 
but the sin itself also is.26 The penalty enumerated by the canon is 
the loss of sanctity, that is sanctifying grace, and of justice, the gift 
of integrity. Again echoing the Council of Orange’ the loss of im- 
mortality is singled out and the loss of impassibility, signified by 
“poenas ‘corports’,’ is noted. Doubtless this is but the further specifi- 
cation of the first canon’s statement that Adam became worse in 
body.?® The principal point of this second canon is the declaration 
that we, no less than Adam, suffer the effects of a true sin in ourselves 
that was first caused by Adam. If Adam had not sinned, it is implied, 


* See ES 789: “Si quis Adae praevaricationem sibi soli et non eius propagini 
asserit nocuisse, acceptam a Deo sanctitatem et justitiam quam perdidit, sibi soli 
et non nobis etiam eum perdidisse; aut inquinatum illum per inoboedientiae 
peccatum ‘mortem’ et poenas ‘corporis tantum in omne genus humanum trans- 
fudisse, non autem et peccatum, quod mors est animae’: A. S.” 


*8 See Labourdette, op. cit. 38. 
** See ibid. 39. 

*° See Gaudel, art. cit. 516. 

*6 See Labourdette, op. cit. 40. 


*7 See ES 175: “Si quis soli Adae praevaricationem suam, non et eius propa- 
gini asserit nocuisse, aut certe mortem tantum corporis, quae poena peccati est, 
non autem et peccatum, quod mors est animae, per unum hominem in omne 
genus humanum ttransiisse testatur, iniustitiam Deo dabit, contradicens 
Apostolo. .. .” 


8 Some theologians would extract much more from this second canon conc- 
cerning the effects of original sin: that Adam in the state of original justice 
was ordered to a supernatural end with the possibility of attaining it; that he 
was immortal, impassible, and had sense subject to reason; that his life was 
sweet and easy. Adam lost this for us, because only knowledge was given him 
as a personal gift. See E. Hugueny, “Adam et le péché originel,’ Revue Thomiste 


1D: GES Ey nGd: 


Appendix Dh 


sanctifying grace and integrity would have been propagated along 
with human nature in his offspring.”® 

The third canon®°® takes up as one of its principal points not 
that we suffer the effects of the sin of Adam, the principal point of 
canon two, but that we contract that sin as our own.*! Original sin is 
not a sin that each man commits and that therefore differs according 
to citcumstances, but a sin that each contracts by his descent from 
Adam when he receives human nature.** Against the Pelagians, orig- 
inal sin is not the imitation of Adam by men; against the theory of 
multiple original sins, original sin is one, not many.** 

The fourth canon** has nothing new, that directly bears upon our 
subject, but from its direct statements it has been deduced that the 
loss of sanctifying grace is an effect of original sin. The preparatory 
acts show that all the Bishops agreed that infants dying without 


*° See Labourdette, op. cit. 39; also Hugon, art. cit. 379; Hugon argues that — 
sanctifying grace was a donum naturae in Adam by saying that if Adam lost it 
for all, he must have received it for all. This he claims is a deduction from 
this second canon. 


°° ES 790: “Si quis hoc Adae peccatum, quod origine unum est et propaga- 
tione, non imitatione transfusum omnibus inest unicuique proprium, vel per 
humanae naturae vires, vel per aliud remedium asserit tolli, quam per meritum 
unius mediatoris Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui nos reconciliavit in sanguine 
suo, factus nobis iustitia, sanctificatio et redemptio (1 Cor. 1, 30); aut negat, 
ipsum Christi Jesu meritum per baptismi sacramentum, in forma Ecclesiae rite 
collatum, tam adultis quam parvulis applicari: A. S.” 


*" See Labourdette, op. cit. 43, 56. 
* See ibid. 42. 


83 See loc. cit. 


** FS 791: “Si quis parvulos recentes ab uteris matrum baptizandos negat, 
etiam si fuerint a baptizatis parentibus orti, aut dicit, in remissonem quidem 
peccatorum eas baptizari, sed nihil ex Adam trahere originalis peccati, quod 
regenerationis lavacro necesse est expiari ad vitam aeternam consequendam, unde 
fit consequens, ut in eis forma baptismatis in remissionem peccatorum non vera, 
sed falsa intelligatur: A. S. Quoniam non aliter intelligendum est id, quod 
dicit Apostolus: Per unum hominem peccatum intravit in mundum, et per 
peccatum mors, et ita in omnes homines mors pertranstt, in quo omnes pecca- 
verunt (Rom. 5, 12), nisi quemadmodum Ecclesia catholica ubique diffusa 
semper intellexit. Propter hanc enim regulam fidei ex traditione Apostolorum 
etiam parvuli, qui nihil peccatorum in semetipsis adhuc committere potuerunt, 
ideo in remissionem peccatorum veraciter baptizantur, ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur, quod generatione contraxerunt. Niés¢ enim quis renatus fuerit ex 
aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non potest introire in regnum Det (Jo 3.5).” 


GF Appendix 


Baptism suffer only the privation of the beatific vision.2> This con- 
viction of the necessity of sanctifying grace to partake of the beatific 
vision is reflected in the declarations of canon four. The error of 
Pelagius and also, it seems, of Luther, that infants dying without 
Baptism are saved and possess eternal life without belonging to the 
Kingdom of God, is condemned; also condemned are the errors that 
teach that the children of baptized parents do not contract original 
sin, or that Baptism remits sins only in the sense that every act of the 
infant before Baptism is sinful.3® 

The fifth canon?" is concerned principally with the first effect of 
Baptism: the genuine removal of a true and proper sin called original 
sin. Original sin as a true and proper sin must consist essentially in 
the privation of sanctifying grace.3* Avoiding the scholastic distinc- 
tions of the matter and form of original sin, as well as the theological 
discussion among the schools, Trent does not clarify whether before 
Baptism concupiscence is also of the essence of original sin; the 
council only states that after Baptism concupiscence in itself is not 


* See Gaudel, art. cit. 514. 

* See Labourdette, op. cit. 45-6. 

* ES 792: “Si quis per Jesu Christi Domini nostri gratiam, quae in baptis- 
mate confertur, reatum originalis peccati remitti negat, aut etiam asserit, non 
tolli totum id, quod veram et propriam peccati rationem habet, sed illud dicit 
tantum radi aut non imputari: A. S. In renatis enim nihil odit Deus, quia 
nihil est damnationis iis, qui vere consepulti sunt cum Christo per baptisma in 
mortem (Rom. 6, 4), qui ”on secundum carnem ambulant (Rom. 8, 1), sed 
veterem hominem exuentes et novum, qui secundum Deum creatus est, induentes 
(Eph 4, 22 sqq; Col. 3, 9 sq.), innocentes, immaculati, puri, innoxii ac Deo 
dilecti filii effecti sunt, heredes cuidem Dei, coheredes autem Christi (Rom 8, 
17), ita ut nihil prorsus eos ab ingressu coeli remoretur. Manere autem in 
baptizatis concupiscentiam vel fomitem, haec sancta Synodus fatetur et sentit; 
quae cum ad agonem relicta sit, nocere non consentientibus et viriliter per 
Christi Jesu gratiam repugnantibus non valet. Quin immo quwi legitime certa- 
verit, coronabitur (2 Tim 2,5). Hanc concupiscentiam, quam aliquando Apos- 
tolus peccatum (Rom 6, 12 sqq) appellat, sancta Synodus declarat, Ecclesiam 
catholicam nunquam intellexisse, peccatum appellari, quod vere et proprie in 
renatis peccatum sit, sed quia ex peccato est et ad peccatum inclinat. Si quis 
autem contrarium senserit: A. S.” 

** See Hugon, art. cit. 379: this author argues from the fact that since sanc- 
tity and justice are constituted essentially by sanctifying grace, a doctrine he 
deduces from chapter seven and canon eleven of session six of Trent, therefore, 
as the privation of sanctifying grace is the ratio formalis of original sin, so also 
the possession of sanctifying grace is the ratio formalis of the state of original 
justice. 
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a sin.®® Yet concupiscence is inextricably bound to the fall of Adam, 
since if there had been no fall man would have been preserved from 
concupiscence by a gratuitous gift.4° Concupiscence is “from sin and 
inclines to sin,’ but in the baptized it does not have the true and 
proper ratio of sin. Hence, it exists only as an effect of sin.t? Baptism, 
then, does not restore man to the pristine state; it introduces him into 
the completely different economy of redemption and grace.*” 


Seripando and the Augustinians argued that, according to St. 
Augustine, concupiscence was not completely free of the ratzo of sin. 
It is not a property of nature, but a corruption and revolt of nature 
that savors of sin but which is not imputed after Baptism. Hence, 
they wished to replace “tolli totum id, quod veram et propriam peccatt 
rationem habet’ with “tollet omne quod peccatum est,’ and they 
opposed the phrase “In renatis enim nihil odit Deus.” They failed in 
both these points. However, “Hanc concupiscentiam” did replace 
“reliquas peccati,’ which was considered too equivocal an expression.** 

From this cursory glance at the five canons of session five insofar 
as they concern our subject it is clear that Trent taught that the forces 
of nature are not totally corrupted by original sin, but only weakened 
in camparison with the perfection that had in the state of original 
justice. The constitutive principles of nature and their properties 
remain good.‘+ But the powers of nature are weakened; are they 
weakened in themselves or are they weakend because of external cir- 
cumstances? Theologians split into three schools in their attempts 
to answer this question. Some taught that man’s natural faculties, 
while retaining their essential power, were weakened in themselves;* 


® See Labourdette, of. cit. 50, 52; also Gaudel, art. cit. 525; and M. Morlais, 
“Le péché originel,’ Revue du Clergé Francais 37 (1904) 37: from the state- 
ment of Trent that concupiscence is not truly and properly a sin in the baptized 
this author deduces that in the unbaptized concupiscence is really and truly a 
sin: taken from Bossuet, Défense de la Tradition 8, 27. 

*° See Labourdette, bid. 52. 

™ See A. Michel, “Justice Originelle,’ DTC 8 (1925) 2027: influenced by 
Suarez, De opere sex dierum, 3, 12, n. 6. 

* See Labourdette, op. cit. 51. 

*$ See Gaudel, art. cit. 515-6. 

* See ibid. 5206. 

“For example: Gonet, who first followed the third school but changed to 
this first school, Richard of St. Victor, and others; see Y. E. Masson, “Nature 
(Etats de),” DTC 11.1 (1931) 39-40. 
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to this group belong those Augustinians who, for example, interpreted 
canon five of session six of Trent concerning free will to mean that 
this faculty suffered a degeneracy of its native power to which man by 
nature has a right.4° Another school held that man’s natural faculties 
were weakened neither intrinsically nor extrinsically but remain iden- 
tical with those which would have been possessed in the state of 
pure nature;*’ To this group belong those Thomists and Scotists who 
interpret the canon on free will, already mentioned, to mean that the 
will’s diminution of power and inclination to evil is due only to the 
loss of gratuitous gifts.** A third school, which seems to enjoy the 
greater probability at the moment,’ holds that the natural faculties 
are weakened extrinsically but not intrinsically;°° to this group belong 
many of St. Thomas’ commentators who teach that man’s faculties are 
weakened naturally because in his state of innocence man would have 
more right to divine natural aids against his natural weaknesses than 
he has a right to in his fallen state; also because man is now born 
averted from God even as a natural end and because the devil’s action 
is less limited in our present state.®! All of these schools, however, 
are comparatively late developments in the history of the doctrine 
of original sin. , 


*6 See Gaudel, art. cit. 521. 


“For example: Scotus, Bellarmine, Suarez, Mazella, Pesch; for a good presen- 
tation of this school see J. B. Kors, La Justice Primitive et le Péché Originel 
d’aprés S. Thomas (Bibliotheque Thomiste 2, Paris, 1950) 162; also Masson, 
loc. cit. 

*8 See Gaudel, loc. cit. 

* See J. M. Hervé, Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae 2 (Paris, 1953) 378. 

* For example: Billuart, Salmanticenses, Capreolus, Sylvester de Ferrare, John 
of St. Thomas; see Masson, Joc. cit. 


*' For a good statement of this third school see Hugueny, art. cit. 66. 
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